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the respect of all who know them. Disagreeing 
with these gentlemen in regard to their construc- 
tion of the Constitution, I paid them the tribute of 
my respect fur their zeal, their devotion to what 
they regarded to be their duty. For an oppresse 
and hated race these men have devoted years of 
self-sacrificing toil. I do not agree in many of 
their views—I differ widely from them. I do not 
think they have labored always wisely, but of 
their sincere devotion no one can doubt; and. | 
then paid them a humble tribute of respect, and 
I shall not recall those words here or elsewhere. 
Sir, | disagree with the Senator from Mississippi 
as I do with Garrison in his views of the Consti- 
tution and.of the Union; but I have often, in pub- 
lic and in private, in my section of the country, 
borne the sincere tribute of my admiration of his 
ability, intelligence, and fidelity to his convic- 
tions. 

The Senator arraigns me for having, in that 
speech, paid a compliment to the reformers of 
England, while he says I arraigned England for 
forcing slavery upon this continent. Why, sir, 
does not the Senator know that, for nearly two 
centuries, the party in favor of slavery and the 
slave trade controlled the Government of England, 
and shaped her policy, and that, too, against the 
protests in later years of the noblest and best in- 
tellects of England? It is not the class of men 
who planted slavery in America to whom I paid 
the tribute of my admiration. Nor is it the class 
of men who were upholding the course of Eng- 
land in India, that I regard to-day as one of the 
greatest crimes of this nineteeath century; for, 
when I think of the wrongs England has perpe- 
trated in India, I ean hardly bear that an English- 
man should reproach me or reproach my country 


with holding-any number of men in bondage. | | 


say that I paid my tribute of respect to that class 
of men who, during this century, have abolished 
the slave trade; have given freedom to eight hun- 
dred thousand bondmen in the West Indies; who 
have carried reforms in England that have en- 
larged the privileges of the people; and who, to- 
day, are engaged in pressing upon the Government 
reforms that will enlarge their rights and their 
privileges. A more devoted class of advocates 
of human rights the sun in his course across the 
heavens never looked down upon than have acted 
in England during the present century. They 
have carried theic reforms against hailstorms of 
abuse; just such abuse as is now heaped upon us 
oi this side of the water by gentlemen who are 
but repeating the words of English presses and 
English statesmen—of blind and fanatical con- 
servatism. 7 
The Senator refers to my remarks yesterday 
as to the slave power; and the Senator, in this 
connection, does not seem to understand what | 
mean by the slave power. I will tell the Senator, 
and I will try to make him understand what | 
mean by it. When I speak of the slave power of 
this Government, I mean the political influence 
of slavery in the Government of this country. 
When the Constitution was made, there were 
about six hundred thousand Slaves in this coun- 
try. They were not, on an average, worth $100 
apiece. Slavery, as an elementof political power, 
was utterly contemptible. There were in the con- 
stitutional convention and in the early Govern- 
ment a class of men from South Carolina and 


Georgia representing slave interests; but the great | 


mass of the men representing the southern States, 
especially Virginia, were men opposed to the cx- 
tension of slavery, opposed to the slave trade, and 
openly in favorof the policy of emancipation. 
These six hundred thousand now have increased 
to four million. Their value, when the Govern- 
ment commenced, was estimated at forty or fifty 
million dollars, and it has increased to more than 
two thousand million. Here is a vast material 
interest. This interest is upheld by State law; 
and the resultis, that men in favor of perpetuating 
and extending this system of slavery over this 
continent have obtained the control of the séver- 
eign States of this Union. Why, sir, would Vir- 


| slave trade in this District. 


| living? Would Virginia send Jefferson here on |) 


| theavowals he made—avowals such as have never 
| been equaled by any man on this continent against 
slavery ? Would Virginia send Madison and Pat- 
rick Henry and George Mason, or men who made 
| the declarations they made, into these Chambers 


now? Would Maryland send Luther Martin? 


|| Would she send William Pinkney here now to 


represent her sentiments? Would North Carolina 
| send Judge Gaston and Judge Iredell—men who 
have left upon the record of the country their 
| sentiments in favor of the emancipation of the 
bondman? Ne, sir. I tell you this slave power 
has banished from the councils of the nation not 
only all of that class of men, but nearly all of the 


| old Henry Clay Whigs and the followers of 


Andrew Jackson, the old national men; and 
Congress now is made up of the disciples of Mr. 
| Calhoun, of the men who have dethroned Jeffer- 
| son as the apostle of Democracy, and enthroned 
Calhoun as their philosopher, guide, and friend. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
make an inquiry, that | may learn exactly his 
position? Do I understand the Senator to mean 
by the slave power, as he expresses it, the rep- 
resentation of the slaves provided for by the Con- 
stitution ? 

Mr. WILSON. 1 will answer the Senator 
frankly; no,sir,1 do not. I will tell the Senator 
what [do mean. 1 will try to make myself un- 
derstood on this point. I mean the influence that 
results from the holding of four million men as 
property, valued at two or three thousand million 
dollars. The holding of it by law, and the desire 
to extend it and perpetuate it, have developed an 
element of political power; it is bold, arrogant, 
agressive; it governs the States; it governs the 
Federal Government to-day. 

The Senator from Mississippi wanted me to 
state,and he said he had called for it before, what 
we considered the aggressions of this slave power. 
Well, sir, [ will endeavor to give the Senator from 
Mississippi some information upon this point of 


aggression. 


He seems to see none. I will state 


| a few of those points; and if the Senator does not 
| see slavery aggression in those points, then I think 


he must have come tothe conclusion that slavery 
is imperial, and has the right and the power to do 
what it pleases in the government of this country. 
I choose to go back only some twenty-five years, 


When we framed the Constitution, the people of 


the free States were not responsible for the exist- 


| ence of slavery in their national capital. You 


fixed this capital here, on the banks of the Po- 
tomac; you accepted the slave laws of Maryland 
and Virginia; accepted the slave code that existed 
here; and here, in the national capital, in the eyes 
of representatives of freemen, in the face of rep- 
resentatives of foreign Governments; here, in the 
capital of this democratic Republic of ours, sla- 
very and the slave trade existed aod flourished; 
and we, the people of the United States, were all 
responsible for the existence of slavery and the 
The Federal Gov- 
ernment has complete constitutional power in this 
District to vovern it. 
the country sent their petitions here asking Con- 
rress to abolish the slave trade. This constitu- 
tional right of petition, this right that is above the 


| Constitation, as Caleb Cushing said on the floor 


of the House of Representatives—a right won by 
our ancestors on the battle-fields of the Old World, 
which they brought with them here—I say this 
right of petition, for seven years, in these Halls 
was cloven down; yes, sir, that right was cloven 
down here on the floor of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi call that an aggression upon the 
rights of freemen, to deny their petitions a hearing 
in the Halls of the Congress of the United States? 
It was abandoned after a battle of seven years 
against that aggressive policy of the siave power. 
| Then, sir, ex-President Adams presented a pe- 
tition purporting to come from a few slaves; and 
a vote of censure was moved upon him, and the 
| Hall of the House of Representatives rang with 


ginia send Washington to these Halls if he were || bitter and fiery denunciations of that venerable 


38 


The people of a portion of 


statesman for presenting that petition of a few 
poor slaves to this great nation. Then Joshua R. 
Giddings submitted a series of resolutions ex- 
pressing his views of international law; and for 
that act, which he had a right to de, which any 
man in either branch of Congress had a right to 
do, a vote of censure was passed upon him under 
That 
vote of censure was rebuked by the manly senti- 
ments of his people, : 


the lead of this slave-aggressive policy. 


During those same days, 
when the rmght of petition was cloven down on 
this floor and in the other Hall, the mails of the 
United States were examined by postnasters Mm 
the southern States. ‘Those mails were riffed, and 
in Charleston, South Carolina, they were burned; 
and the Postmaster General of the United States 
wrote a letter in which he said he could not ap- 
prove, but he would not condemn. Was not that 
an ageression, an outrage ? Yes, Sir, Was it not 
an aggression and an outrage? Will the Senator 
answer? 

For years, the neutrality laws of the United 
States, under the expanding influences of this 
slave power, were openly violated, and then came 
that question of the annexation of ‘Texas to this 
Union. While that great question was pending, 
that was to give to this country three hundred 
thousand square miles of slave soil, Mr. Calhoun, 
the leader of the slave mterests during his life, in- 
sulted the moral and religious sentiments of the 
people of this country, by sending to France, in 
the face of Europe, a public document avowimg 
that the annexation of Texas was for the purpose 
of strengthening slavery in the United States. 
Was not this aggression? Was it notan outrage 
upon the sentiments of men who believe slave ry 
to be an evil, to be a wrong, that the Secretary of 
State should send a public document to Europe to 
notify the Christian and civilized world that the 
Ri publie of the United States proposed to annex 
a foreign nation in order to uphold and perpetuate 
slavery? 

Then, sir, came the Mexican war, the result 
of that annexation, the predicted result of it; and 
whatever may have been the cost of life, or of 
treasure of that great contest, the aggressive policy 
of slavery is responsible for it. When the ter- 
ritories which we acquired from Mexico came to 
us, the people of the free States wished to pre- 
serve them to free labor and free laboring men. 
The Democracy of the free States, in thei con- 
ventions, in their Legislatures, and all their Rep- 
resentatives in these Chambers, with two excep- 
tions, voted for the application of the proviso 
yrohibiting slavery to the Mexican acquisitions; 
yut the slave power, that the Senator from Missis 
Sippl cannot comprehend, cannot see, proclaime d 
that, if the Democracy of the North did not aban- 
don that position, the Democratic party of this 
country was to hg rent asunder and destroyed; 
and under the iron rule of this slave power, the 
Democratic leaders throughout the free States 
changed their principles, abandoned the doctrine 
of continuing free the Territories of the United 
States that came to us free. Then, sir, California 
came here asking for admission into the Union as 
a sovereign State. She came here robed in. the 
garments of freedom; but the influence of slavery, 
the slave power of which we are speaking, in this 
Chamber held California here for months knock- 
ing at the doors of the Union for admission. In 
the hour of ther triumph, they gave to Texas 
fifty or sixty thousand square miles of territory, 
large enough to make a State like Virginia, and 
paid her $10,000,000 to take it; when, according 
to the words of Mr. Benton, it was but a mere 
claim, not an established right. General Hows- 
ton raised the claim to this vast territory; but it 
was not acknowledged by Mexico, or established 
by occupation. General Houston admitted, ! 
think, that this was aclaim, not an acknowledged 
right. 


Mr. WIGFALL. Will the Senator permit me 
to ask him when Senator Houston ever said Texas 
had no right to the eastern portion of her terr- 
tory; that it was only a claim, and net a right? 


Mr. WILSON. Senator Houston his admit- 
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tled right, but a claim of Texas. 


Mr. WIGFALL. 
and where? 

Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. WIGFALL. 

Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. WIGFALL. 
that was said. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam quite sure he made that 
admission publicly, and that he so stated here. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Stated to you personally ? 

Mr. WILSON. So stated here, Lam quite sure, 
in my hearing. Texas had not established that 
claim, and we gave her fifty or sixty thousand 
square miles; and we gave her $10,000,000. That 
was the settlement. ‘Then came the fugitive slave 
law. Lam not here to deny constitutional pro- 
visions; but I take it, if there be a provision in 
the Constitution of the United States for the ren- 
dition of fugitives, the other provisions of that Con- 
stitution, In any law that may be made, are to be 
carried out. ‘There are those who believe that fugi- 
tive slave law to be unconstitutional. There are 
those who believe the time will come when that 
fugitive slave act of 1850, in its various provis- 
ions, will be pronounced unconstitutional by the 
general judgment of the nation. 


Will you point me to when 


I cannot do it now. 
I wish you would do it. 
I bx lieve it to be so. 
I should like to know when 


THE © 


ted, I am sure, the doctrine that it was not a set- 


|| néw ask admission into the Union as a free State; 


Then, sir, came the repeal of the Missouri com- | 
promise; and the Senator from Mississippi has | 


made a complaint against us as the violators of 
that compromise, and not the men who repealed 
it. Whatis the argument? A bargain is made; 
one part has all the benefits of that bargain; when 
the hour comes for the other to have its benefits 
ii is taken from them; and what is the argument 
of the Senator from Mississippi? It amounts to 
just this: we made a bargain; he and I make a 
bargain in regard to a special measure; he wishes 
to apply it to another matter; | refuse to do it; and 
then the Senator says, as you refuse to do that, I 
will break the old bargain. That is the whole of 
it—no more, no less. 

Then, sir, following the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise came the invasion of five thousand 
Missourians into Kansas. Was not that an ag- 
gression? They took the ballot-boxes; they elected 
a Legislature; they passed a slave code; they es- 
tablished slavery. They passed laws making it 
a penitentiary offense for a freeman to say that 
slavery did not exist there. Any northern man 
who should say, in that Territory, that slavery 
did not exist there, was liable to two years in the 
penitentiary. Was not that an aggression? The 
same acts provided that any man who was opposed 
to holding slaves in the Territory of Kansas could 
not sit upon a jury ina case of that kind. 

What was done with the men who led in these 
lawless acts of violence and fraud in the Territory 
of Kansas? 


it has gone through all the forms of law; and yet 
that slave power this day and this hour is man- 
aging, maneuvering to keep Kansas out of the 
Union this session, under a constitution of her 
own making, and [ expect to see that aggression 
triumph. 

Then we have the new constitutional construc- 
tion of the right of the master to carry his slaves 
into the Territories, and hold them thereas prop- 
erty, under the protection of the Constitution of 
the United States. This is a new reading, a new 
doctrine, a doctrine we reject,and it is an aggres- 
sive policy. Itisintendedas a policy ofaggression, 
It is not intended so much for the present as for 
the future. Why, sir, I find a letter written by the 
Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cray,] in which he 
refers to these matters,and speaks of the practical 
importance to the South of maintaining and uphold- 
ing this doctrine of the mghtof the master tocarry 
his slaves intoa Territory, under the protection of 
the Federal Constitution, and we have before us 
this very resolution of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Brown,] asking the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States to pronounce upon this doctrine, and, 
not only to accept the doctrine, but to accept its 
consequences and pass a slave code for the gov- 
ernment of slavery in all the Territories of the 
United States. 

Then, sir, a few years ago we had the Ostend 
manifesto. That was dictated by this influence 
of slavery. It was a declaration that disgraced 
the diplomacy of the country in the face of the 
civilized world, and there is no American that can 


| look the world in the face and read that manifesto 


who will not hang his head. 

We have sought the acquisition of Cuba to 
strengthen slavery. During the last ten years we 
have had a balance of trade against us in Cuba of 
one hundred and forty or one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. We had the offer, five years 
ago, of a commercial treaty with Spain in regard 
to the Island of Cuba. A proposition was made 
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| own personal protection. Certain classes of peo- 


le came there and interfered with our domestic 
affairs. Was it an aggression to pel them or 
putthem under surveillance, or do what we pleased 
with them, while they Were there? We did not 
bring them there. They came voluntarily. 

Mr. WILSON. I shall be very glad, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to have the Senator from South Carolina, 
on a fit occasion, endeavor to vindicate the policy 
of that law. Let me say, however, to that Sen- 
ator now in passing, that when South Carolina 
passes laws to protect herself, she has no right to 
infringe wpon the constitutional rights of others. 
If any persons go into that State and violate her 
laws, she will punish them. Of that I do not 
complain; but, sir, what right has South Carolina 
to’ pass an act that colored citizens of Massachu- 
setts, when they go into the harbor of Charleston, 
who are innocent of crime, shall, merely because 
they happen to be colored men, be taken and im- 
prisoned before they commit any offense? 

Mr. HAMMOND. All this grows-out of the 
peculiar differences in the domestic institutions of 
the North and the South. Different laws must 
be made to suit different countries and different 
systems. Colored people are not citizens in South 
Carolina. We cannot recognize them either as 
citizens of South Carolina or citizens of Massa- 
chusetts; and the Supreme Court has since decided 
that they are not citizens of the United States. 
They are therefore not entitled to the constitu- 
tional provision that places the citizens of the dif- 
ferent States on an equality within each other’s 
limits. We had reason to believe that it was dan- 
gerous to the peace of our community and to our 

yeculiar institutions, to permit them to come there. 
et me say again, that all this grows out of what 
the Senators on the other side do not seem at all 
to comprehend; that we live under ero dif- 
ferentsocial systems, and must have peculiar laws. 
Without intending to aggress upon anybody else, 


| or to infringe on the rights of any individual, much 


to Mr. Perry, stating the readiness of the Spanish || 


Government to make commercial treaties with us; 
and had this Government looked at the interest of 
the country, instead of seeking the acquisition of 
that island, which we are told they would not take 
if it was free, they would have made a commer- 


| cial treaty by which the material interests of this 


| country would have been cared for. 


So itis with 
Mexico; so it is with CentralAmerica. The pol- 


|| icy of the acquisition of territory for the purpose 


Clark, who murdered Barber, was || 


in office, and has since been appointed to another | 


office, and confirmed by the Senate. Emory, who 
led the band that murdered Phillips, is now in 
office in the Territory. Henderson, who had the 
control of the Delaware frauds, of which so much 
has been said, has held office in that Territory. 
Many men engaged in those actsthave been upheld 
by the Government. 

Then, sir, came the Lecompton constitution. 
Was not that an aggression? It came to this 
Chamber, and although it was known by every 


intelligent man in the country that it was not the | 
will of the people of Kansas, it was pressed in | 


these Halls for months. The attempt was made to 
force that constitution upon an unwilling people, 
a protesting people, a people who were imploring 
you to reject it. 

Then, sir, came the English bill, another of those 


measures of aggression, not only an aggression || 


but an insult, for it said to Kansas, ‘* You may 
come into the Union as a slave State, with your 
present population; but if you decline to come into 
the Union with your present poptlation, asa slave 
State, you shall not come into the Union until you 
have ninety-three thousand inhabitants.” This 
was the distinction, a distinction made in that bill, 
that a State, with its present population, could 
come into the Union as a slave State, but, if it 
would not come inas a slave State, it should stay 
out of the Union until it had ninety-three thou- 
sand inhabitants. The people of Kansas rejected 
and spurned your proposition, by ten thousand 


majority. That isnot all. They have helda con- | 


! 


vention; they have framed a constitution; they 


of planting slavery in it has alienated the affec- 
tions of the people of this continent south of us 


towards us. These people now hate us and fear | 


us, and our commercial interests with the nations 
south of us on this continent are, and have been, 
sacrificed, because it is the policy of the slave 
power to acquire territory in which to plant sla- 
very. I charge that this aggressive policy, this 
expansive policy of the slave power, is sacrificing 


| the material, the manufacturing, the commercial 


interests of this country.* 

There is another subject to which I wish to re- 
fer. ‘They have a law in South Carolina, or rather 
a series of laws in that State, by which, when a 
vessel comes into the harbors of that State, if a 


| colored inhabitant of a northern State is on board 
| that vessel, he shall be imprisoned, the writ of 
| habeas corpus denied him, and he compelled to pay 


his own jail fees. In 1843, Massachusetts sent 
to South Carolina one of the foremost advocates 
and men of our State. He went to that State to 


| have this law tested in the judicial tribunals of 
the country; and this law was pronounced by | 
| William Wirt to be unconstitutional—this law 


was pronounced by Judge Johnson, of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States, a son of South | 


Carolina, to be an unconstitutional law. 


Massa- | 


chusetts sent one of the first lawyers of the coun- | 


try to test this question in the courts of the coun- || 


try, and he was forcibly expelled from that State; | 
and to add to that indignity, a Jaw was passed | 


| imposing the highest penalties if any person came 


into that State for the purpose of obstructing this 
law by any legal process. 


Does not the Senator || 


from Mississippi regard that as an aggression? | 


Is it not an outrage ? 


Mr. HAMMOND. I do not feel disposed to 


interrupt the Senator, or to say anything on that | 


subject; but on a pro 
easy to show that that is perfectly warranted. 


r oceasion it will be — 


We passed a police law in South Carolina for our | 


less of any State or of any section, we must be 
allowed to take care of ourselves. That law to 
which the Senator alludes, has been materially 
modified. It has been ascertained that it was un- 
necessarily severe, and instead of incarcerating 
shutaleed pentienie jail, they are now keptunder 
surveillance, perhaps allgwed to stay on their ves- 


| sels; I do not recollect the exact modification, but 


they are no longer subject to the same imposi- 
tions they were before. This South Carolina has 
done voluntarily; and thus South Carolina and 


| all the South would ameliorate the condition of 


the slaves if they were let alone. It has been 
done. They are ameliorating it; and we could 
go on to a greater degree, if we were let alone. 


Mr. WILSON. The Senator says they live 


| under different social systems and they must have 


their way of protecting themselves. “Well, sir, I 
am willing that they shall protect themselves; but 
in protecting themselves I say they have no right 
to infringe on the rights of others. What are we 
to think of a social system that requires this sac- 
rifice of the rights of others? 

Mr. CHESNUT. Let me say to the Senator 


from Massachusetts that the ground we assume 


| in South Carolina on that point, the ground which 


has been sustained by the courts, is that every 


_ State has a constitutional right to pass such police 


laws as will protect itself against any trouble. 


| You pass your police laws in New York and in 


i 


every so town in the country; you quaran- 
tine vessels; you raise al] sorts of barriers of pro- 
tection against evils which you anticipate. Now, 
in South Carolina we have the same right, and it 
has been so decided by the courts, under the rule 
of police regulations, to protect ourselves against 
interference with our rights and interests by the 
Senator from Massachusetts and his people. I 
put it upon the broad principle that he has no right 
to claim for a negro from Massachusetts, or for 
a negro from elsewhere, that he shall become his 
emissary under the pretended rights guarantied 
by the Ceastinnion to the citizens of this country 
—that he shall insinuate him upon us under any 
such pretense. We claim that as a right of sov- 
ereignty belonging to all free people, the right ot 
self-protection by police regulations and other- 
wise. 

Mr. WILSON. I want to call the attention of 
the Senators from South Carolina to the precise 
and exact issue. In Massachusetts, and in sev- 
eral of our States, the colored men are regarded, 
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been regarded, as citizens. 
They fought the | 


and ever have 
have all the rights of citizens. 
battles of the Revolution. 
laws; they obey the laws. In 1820, South Caro- 

lina passed this act. William Wirt, then Attor- | 
ney General of the United States, pronounced it 

unconstitutional. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Does not the Senator know 
that the Attorney General, Mr. Berrien, pro- 
nounced it constitutional? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir, I do; but William 
Wirt pfonounced it unconstitutional. At that 
time, Judge Johnson, of South Carolina, was on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and he pronounced it unconstitutional. 
Under these circumstances, men were impris- | 
oned, were punished, and some of them sold into 
slavery. Massachusetts sent a lawyer to South 
Carolina, to do what? To take that case before 
the judicial tribunals to be pronounced upon. 


Mr. CHESNUT. Will the Senator permit 
me there to make a suggestion? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHESNUT. The view which governed 


the people of South Carolina in the action which 
they took upon that subject was this, and it was 
warranted: along and relentless warfare had been 


made by the citizens of Massachusetts upon the | 


rights, the interests, and the safety of the people 
of South Carolina. I say it was a long and relent- 


; re ee ee. 
less, and I will add perfidious and insidious, war- | 


fare under cover of the Constitution. 
found it necessary, for self-protection, to pass 


The State | 


these police regulations to prevent those persons | 


who were hostile towards us from manifesting their 


hostility by%he transmission of their emissarics | 


through the pretended rights of citizens unde ~_ 
The State felt it due to herself, t 

her own safety, to consider, and she was satin 
ized to consider, that this was but another mode 
to bring that question before the Supreme Court, 
where we did not know how it would be decided, 
and did not care; we knew the right to pass such 
laws was inherent in the sovereignty of the 


State, and we did not intend to submit it to any | 


tribunal. But, sir, we believe our action to be 
constitutional. I know it to be constitutional on 
all grounds of constitutional reasoning. The ex- 
citement which prevailed in South Carolina at 
that time was owing to the action of the people 
of Massachusetts themselves; and if the people of 
South Carolina were induced, under this degree 
of excitement, to eject the agent of Massachusetts 


They | 1) wast 


They help to make the |) 


for making what he supposed, or what he in- | 


tended to be, a clamor against the State, the fault 
is theirs. As one of the citizens of South Caro- 
lina, | would be willing to carry it to the Su- 


preme Court, but not that the State should permit | 


it to go there. 
about, as well as has been all the subsequent 
hostility between the sections, by the action of 
Massachusetts itself. If the people of any of the 
southern States act under excitement, and trans- 


This state of things was brought | 


gress what may-be the limits of calmness, whois to | 


blame? Those who make war upon us. 
a constitutional law; and if the agent of Massa- 


It was | 


chusetts was invited to leave the State,as he was— | 


for he was not ejected, though he might well have 
been—under the circumstances and excitement 
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then prevailing in Charleston, the people were in- || 


duced to that excitement by the acts of the people | 


of Massachusetts long anterior, which were hos- | 


tile, persistent, intermeddling, ‘and dangerous to 
our repose and safety. 

Mr. WILSON. “Mr. 
says this law grew out of aggressions. 
was passed in 1820. 

Mr. CHESNUT. I said the ejection of your 
messenger grew out of the pfevious condition of 
excitement, and that the Sian of excitement 
there was imposed on the people by the action of 
Massachusetts long before and continually. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HAMMOND. 
me to say one word more, I shall have done. 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMMOND. It so happens that I was 
Governor of the State when Mr. Hoar came. I 
had known him before*in Congress, and he had 
often avowed to me that he was notan Abolition- 
ist. He was a pleasant, kind old gentleman, well 
informed, and I had a sort of friendship for him 


President, the Senator 
This law 





during the short time that I sat near him in Cor | 


gress. He came, and sent me his commission 


If the Senator will allow | 


waibae' the hinesid pone of the State of Massachu- 
setts. Knowingthat perhaps there might be some 
violence done, I took care thet no violence should 
be done towards him; and although he was, as 
you may say, ejected from the State, he was only 
told the situation and circumstances of affairs, 
and politely asked, and escorted by some of the 
first gentlemen of Charleston, tothe boat. Why 
did Massachusetts send usa commissioner but for 
an incendiary purpose? If she wished to try the 
constitut ionality of that law, she could have got 
lawyers enough in Charleston. 

Mr. WILSON. She tried. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Well, then, if she 
not get a lawyer there, she ought to have known 
that the state of public feeling was such that send- 
ing a commissioner there was an act of aerression: 
and what right had she to send a commissioner 
there to produce an abolition excitement in the 
city of Charleston? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, 
of the exposé we have here 
Carolina, in regard to this law 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iam notat all aware of 
the fact that she a lawyer there. | 
doubt very much whi She could not 


could 


[ am very glad 
to-day from South 





could not get 


. ° 
ther 12 iS so, 


have tried all the Jawyers. There are lawyers 
enough now who would do it, and I believe al- 
ways were. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, South Caro- 


lina hasa law, passed when that Senator was Gov- 


ernor, making it an offense against the law to act 
as counsel in such acase. I have the law before 
me. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That was after thi 

Mr. WILSON. It was. 

Mr. HAMMOND. And in consequence of it. 

Mr. WILSON. Now, Mr. President, let us 


understand each other. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Cnesnut] says that this excite- 
ment in 1844 was owing to the 
Massachusetts on South Carolina. 


aggressions of 


What aggres- 


sions ? 
Mr. CHESNUT. Shall I answer? 
Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 
Mr. CHESNUT. Why, sir, the aggressions 


were of the most pe alpable and continual character 
by the peop le of Massachus tts, b ry the citizens 
ot Mass: ichusetts, by the Abolitiontsts of M: issa- 
chusetts. I suppose the new Republican party, 
under its rebaptismal name, had not appeared; but 
Garrison, that teacher at whose font the gentleman 
was baptized in his ideas of liberty—a man whose 
opinion of the Constitution of the country is, that 
itis aleague with death anda covenant a . l— 
that very teacher from whom the gentleman, as 
appeared from what was read here yesterday, ke d 
taken his lessons of patriotism, of de votion to the 
country and to libe rty; that very man, and all his 
class, had been exciting the pe aple, sending abo- 
lition emissaries, distributing abolition documents 
tous. That wastheaggression of the citizens of 
Massachusetts, which the people of South Caro- 
lina had aright to protect themselves against. 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the 
rose for the purpose of telling me what aggres- 
sions had been perpetrated upon his own State, 
and he states noagegression; he has none to state. 
The people of Massachusetts never made an ag- 
gression on the people of South Carolina to this 


| hour, and that Senator cannot put his finger on a 


| thrown out, 
| cided and deliberate action of the Legislature of. 





solitary one. I defy him to do it. 
Mr. CHESNUT. If the Senator’s defiance is 
I ask him if he considers the de- 


Massachusetts, which brings to nought a consti- 
tutional law passed by the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, which law is to carry out the rights 
guarantied by the Constitution to the pe ople of 
South Carolina, as well as to the people of other 
southern States, 
South Carolina? If the Senator considers a nulli- 
fication of that act, in the manner in which it has 
been done, as no aggression, (and he calls upon 
me to point out an act of aggression to this day,) 
I do not know what itis. If the Senator thinks 
that the Constitution is no better than it has been 
described by his teacher, by the one from whom 
he was proud to receive lessons, we differ 
| the nature of the Constitution of this country and 
the obligations we owe te*it. He asked me for 
the ageressions. [ told him I knew instances, and 
everybody knows them. It is not required that 
il we should put our fingers on them. I would 


as to 
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, point him, heteeione o the transmission through 


the mails of the common country, from Massa- 
chusetts, her citizens, and her people, constantiy 
attempting to flood our country, of incendiary 
documents, intended to stir up servile war, and to 
the teachings of her orators and the fulminations 
from her desecrated pulpits. Are these ne ag- 
rressions? The *y are, in my judgment; and ; 
such we are bound to resist them, and exclude all 
their vile emissaries and spies; and we will do i it. 
Mr. WILSON. The Senator from South Car 
olina-rises in his place here, and undertakes to 
say that the agent sent by Massachusetts to Sout! 
Carolina to test an act in 1844 was os n from 
the State, or ordered from the State, bee ’ Mas- 
sachusetts had made aggressions upon South Car 
olina. I have called upon him to spot ify what they 
were. 1 do not find them specified. 
Mr. HAMMOND. But one word. I do not 

like the imputation ( o be made upon the State ot 

South Carolina that any bona fide citizen of Mas 
sachusetts, or of any part of the world, cannot 
get a lawyer there to defend him and to protect 
his rights. A friend has just mentioned to mea 
fact that did not occur to me before, be ldo 


not kee ppoliti ‘al lor pub lic chronich s. Ivostraieht 


CAURE 


forward, generally, to what is coming, and let 

dead bury the dead. But only afew vears ago a 
citizen, I believe of Massachusetts, was supposed 
to be tampering with the negroes in the lower part 
of South Carolina. He was taken up, flogged, 
and othe rwise maltreated. He went to Charles- 


ton and employed the man who stands at the very 
head of the bar in South Carolina, who instituted 
a suit and recovered before a South Carolina jury 
$2,500 damages. I believe the same thing would 
occur under any circumstances. Justice 
in South Carolina; and the ministers of just 
the judges, the juwes, and the lawyers, are always 
ready. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from South Car 
olina, [Mr. Cnuesnvt,] to whom | was rep lying, 
made this statement, and I want to hold him to 
it, and I mean to hold him to it here, that the ex- 
pulsion of Mr. Hoar, who went to South Carolina 


is done 


ice, 


in 1844 to test the constitutionality of the act of 
1820, was owing to the outrages, the wrongs per- 
petrated by the State of Massac husetts. W here 


is the evidence of those wrongs perpetrated in 
1843 or 1844, by Massachusetts upon Sout h Car- 





olina? Whenhé presents the specific acts, I shall 
accept them, not tll then. Itis noten can 
Mr. CHESNUT. Did the Senator never hear, 


never know, of any interference by the citizens of 
Massachusetts, any attempts upon their part to 
induce hostile feeling among the slaves, to ineité 

them to insurrection, to inculeate upon them ain. 
obedience to their masters, the right to hberty, 
and the right to assert their liberty? If he does 


not, it seems to me he must have shut his « yes to 
everything that passed around him. ‘The world 


knows it, and I think the Senator must know it. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I wish the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina knew what he says the 
world knows, and would give us the fact. I say 


here, to-day, to that Senator, that he has not, and 
the men with whom he associates never have, pro- 
duced the shadow of evidence that any such at- 
tempt was ever made by the citizens of Massa- 


chusetts to incite slaves to insurrection in South 
Carolina, at any time or on any occasion. Before 
he makes that declaration again, I ask him to give 
fact, well authenticated fact. 
Sut the other Senator from South Carolina [Mr 
| Hammonp] complains that we sent this agent, be- 
| cause we might have employed lawyers in Charles- 
ton. I say to that Senator, that Massachusetts 
did endeavor to engage lawyers in Charleston to 
take this case, but she could not obtain a lawyer 
in Charieston to test the case; and we sent Mr 
an to South Carolina to try the case, and South 
Carolina would not allow him to take that case 
into court. She passed a law that one of her most 
distinguished men on the bench of the Supreme 
Court pronounced unconstitutional. Massachu- 
setts wished to test it, and sent a lawyer there 
when she could not obtain one in the State. The 
one she sent was driven from the State, and then 
| a law was passed making ita penite ntiary offense 
to come there to try that matter again, and making 
it an offense for a South Carolina lawyer to take 
a case of the kind. 
On the 18th December, 1844, the Legislature of 
| South Carolina passed a ‘law to prevent any per- 


one 
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son thereafter coming into the State for the pur- 
pose, or any attorney or other person in the State, 
from instituting any proceeding that should test 
the constitutionality of her law of 1820, which 
imprisoned and s iid into perpetual slavery the 
free colored persons of the North coming into the 
State in merchant vessels or otherwise; visiting 
any such person with the most fearful penalties, 

The first section of the law enacted, among 
other things, that if any person on his own be- 
half, or in virtue of any authority from any State, 
should come within the limits of South Carolina 
with intent to coungeract or hinder the operation 
of such laws as have been made in relation to 
slaves OR FREE PERSONS OF COLOR, he shall, on 
conviction, be sentenced to banishment, anp To 
SUCH FINE AND IMPRISONMENT AS MAY BE DEEMED 
FITTING BY THE COURT WHICH SHALL HAVE TRIED 
THE OFFENSE; thatis, For Lire, if the court please 

The second section enacts, among other things, 
that if any person within the State shall accept 
any commission or authority from any other State, 
and shall do anything to counteract or hinder the 
operation of such laws, he shall, on conviction, 
be sentenced to pay for the first offense a fine not 
exceeding $1,000, and be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing one year; and for the second offense, he shall 
be imprisoned for seven years, and pay a like fine, 
or be banished from the State, in the discretion of 
the court. 

The third section enacts that the Governor shall 
require any person coming into South Carolina 
on his own behalf, or forany State, FoR ANY PUR- 
PosE ** having relation’to the Jaws or regulations 
of this State on the sub} ct of slaves or free per- 
sons of color,’’ to depart from the limits of the 
State in forty-eight hours, on pain of banishment 
from the State, and fine and imprisonment aT THE 
DISCRETION of the court. 

The fourth section enacts, among other things, 
that a second offense against the third section shall 
be punished by an imprisonment not less than 
seven years, and by fine not less than $1,000, and 
banishment. 

On the same day, the same State enacted a law 
taking away-all benefits, privileges, or rifhts, un- 
der the writ of habeas corpus, from ‘* every negro 
or free person of color who shall enter this State 
on board any vessel as a cook, steward, or mar- 
iner, Or in any other employment on board such 
Vesst er , 

Sir, they have a law in the State of Virginia 
authorizing the officers of that State to go on board 
vessels and charge the commander five dollars for 
making the examination. ‘They have an institu- 
tion in Virginia that her Senator [Mr. Mason] 
tells us ** ennobles the white man and the black 
man;’’ but they have gota class in the commu- 
nity, the negroes, who, somehow or other, do not 
like that kind of nobility, and they try to run 
away from this ennobling system; and so they 
try to hide themselves, it is said, on board ves- 
sels, and suffer all the inconveniences of a long 
passage, in order to escape from this system that 
ennobles them, and then the officers charge five 
dollars for making the examination; and if a ves- 
sel sails out of Baltimore, and passing by the coast 
of Virginia is prevented by head winds from con- 
tinuing her journey, a vessel that goes into the 
harbors of Virginia only to anchor is visited and 
charged five dollars. 

Mr. MASON. Willthe Senator allow me one 
moment? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. I have not looked back at my 
language on the occasion referred to; but £ think 
1 am in the habit of using language that is appro- 
priate. I did not, | am certain, use the term ** en- 
noble”? in that connection, only because it would 
have been unmeaning. I presume | said—what 
I meant to say, and here repeat—that the expe- 
nence of the southern States has shown that the 
condition of African bondage elevates both races. 
Now, sir, as to this law, | cannot give the hon- 
orable Senator any specific instances, because I 
have not treasured them up; but the honorable 
Senator knows enough of the cotemporaneous 
history of the country to know that coasting ves- 
sels along the Chesapeake Bay have more than 
once stolen, secreted, and carried away the slaves 
of the proprietors upon itsshores. It was to pre- 
vent that, that the State of Virginia, with full 
power and a perfect right, passed that police law 
appointing a set of officers, whose duty it is to 


: . | 
examine every coasting vessel, and see that she 


has not kidnapped any of our slaves; and the fee || 


—I do not know what it is, five dollars probably, 
or whatever it is—I take it for granted is paid by | 
those whose misfortune subjects them to that sur- 
veillance. It is a police law of the State; and 
whether the State has a right to pass it or not is 
a matter which the State will determine for itselt | 
and by itself. ; 

Mr. WILSON. 
lanruare, 


before me. 


A word about the Senator’s 
1 happened to hear it, and I find it here 
He said: 
“ The South had been led to examine the subject because | 
of the abolition agitation ; and it is now almos. universally 
believed that the best condition of the African race is the 
one they are now subjected to in the South, and that it is 


. 33 


eunobling to both races, white and black 


Mr. MASON. Will the Senator tell me where | 
he got that report? 

Mr. WILSON. I cannot; but it is correct, for | 
I heard it. 

Mr. MASON. I will not appeal to any Sena- 
tor; but I will ask whether it is possible, know- 
ing something of the use of terms, that I could | 
have applied that term to the black race—that it | 
ennobled them ? 

Mr. CLARK. I desire to say, for one, that 
I distinctly heard it, and other Senators around 
me did. 

Mr. MASON. Then I will not say that I did 
not use it; but I think, if I did, I must have been 
very unfortunate in the use of terms. The mean- | 
ing was ** elevate.’’ 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to the Senator that 
we at the time thought it very singular that the 
term should be used, and it caused some remark 
among us. 

Mr. MASON. It wasa mistake of terms. I 
do not remember the occasion; but the proper term 
is ** elevate.”’ 

Mr. WILSON. Why should a law of that | 
kind be imposed on those who have committed no 
offens®? Why should Virginia not pay her own 
police officers? Why should they board vessels 
sailing from Baltimore, who are sent in by stress 
of weather, and tax them five dollars for making 
this examination? But the Senator says it isa 
policy of their own. I believe it to be an uncon- 
stitutional act. At any rate, I know it to be an 
unjust and unfair one; and I put that act among 
the other acts of aggression that the people of 


| this country are subjected to by the slave sys- 


| despotism ? 


I have the letter of the Delegate of that Terri- | 


| cause it to be passed by our Legislature. 


j 
' 


tem. 
ment when the interests of slavery are involved. 
Sir, what are the facts before the country to- 
day? Is itnot true that men are arrested in many 
of the southern States who are traveling upon 
their business; that laboring men are arrested, in- 
sulted, and punished; that men are banished from 
their hearths and homes; that laws are being 
assed to sell colored men into slavery unless they 
eave their native States? Has not Arkansas passed 
an act of that character? Has not such an act 
just been arrested by the veto of the Governor of 
‘Missouri? Has not Judge Catron denounced those 
laws as proposed in Tennessee, (and they are all 
of a similar character,) as a proposition to work 
an oppression and outrage? To-day inthe southern | 
States of this Union our mails may be opened. Is 
a Senator on this side of the Chamber safe in 
nearly half the States of this Union? I say to you, 
to-day, what Senators around me will bear wit- 
ness to, that our franks are not safe in many of | 
the States of this Union. Is not this a violation | 
of thé right of free speech, the right of freedom of 
the press, and a violation of the sanctity of the 
mails? Are not these aggressions upon the rights 
of American citizens? Are they not the grossest 
aggressions—aggressions that would mark any 
Government on earth where they existed, as a 


But, sir, the Senator from Mississippi said, in 
the course of his remarks, that, when I referred | 
to the passage of a slave code in New Mexico, I 
said what I could not have known to be the case. | 


tory, and it reads: 
*“Tlouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“ Wasnineton Crry, December 16, 1858. 
“ Sir: At the solicitation of General R. Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, | now write you, requesting you to draw up a law for 
the protection of property in slaves in New Mexico, and | 


” 


Then the request is, that this law, when passed, | 


| 
| 
1] 
* | 
| 
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shall be sent to the southern newspapers, and 
sent very quickly to the New York Herald. This 
letter is addressed by the Delegate from New 
Mexico to the Secretary of that Territory, re- 
questing him to draw up and pass such a law, 


|| and this at the request of General BR. Davis, of 


Mississippi. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator tell me what 
he said yesterday? [ may have misunderstood 
him yesterday; but if I did not, his letter does 


| not quite cover his position then. 


Mr. WILSON. It covers precisely ‘what I 
said. I do not know how the Senator understood 
me. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not recollect at thismoment 
what you did say I recollect my impression, 


/and I cannot find the particular passage in the 


report now before me. I ask the Senator to tell 
me what his position was yesterday on that point. 

Mr. WILSON. My pesition was, yesterday, 
in my speech, that New Mexico had passed a 
slave code at the instigation of the Delegate from 


| that Territory, who had been requested to have 


it passed by Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, of the 
House of Representatives. That was my state- 


| ment, and it is sustained by this letter. 





Mr. DAVIS. It is only fair that I should say, 
that my impression was then, and I replied to it 
under the ion: that the Senator had said it was 
passed at their dictation; and I thought it was 
impossible for him to know that the Legislature 
had been influenced in a particular way by the 
recommendation of a particular person. It is also 
fair that I should say that I_knew nothing of the 
letter. I did not even know that General Davis 
had ever recommended such a thing. I had no 


doubt, though, as I said yesterday, that he would 


be very glad of it. 

Mr. WILSON. [have no doubt the gentleman 
from Mississippi in the other House is glad of it, 
as the Senator said yesterday. I quote the letter 
to-day, to sustain my position of yesterday, and 
I made the statement on the authority of this iden- 
tical letter. But the Senator from Mississippi 
suggested that the northern Democracy, in case 


| we have.a contest, widl, in the language of Gen- 
; eral Cushing, throttle us in our own States. Now, 


subject. 


sir, | should like to have an understanding on this 
1 want to know from the Senator from 
Mississippi, whether, in the event of the happen- 


| ing of the contingency to which certain Senators 
look, the election of a Republican President, and 


No right, no interest, can stand for a mo- || 


an attempt is made to go out of the Union, or 


| rather, following the suggestion of the Senator 
| from North Carolina, to stay here, and hold on 


to the Capitol, to engage in a bloody struggle, he 
is authorized to speak for the Democracy of my 


| State, and say they will sustain him and the gen- 





| tlemen with whom he acts? 


Have they author- 
ized him to speak for them, and to answer his 
friends that they will “throttle us where we 
stand ?”’ 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator asks me a question; 
and if he wishes me to answer it now, I will an- 
swer it, of course. I suppose he could hardly 
have expected any other answer than that which 
| must necessarily give, that I have no authority 
to speak for the Democracy of Massachusetts. 
It seems to be almost a superfluous question. My 
reference to General Cushing was to an expression 
which he used in a speech made and published in 
Massachusetts, and I considered him very good 
authority for those of whom he spoke. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, General Cush- 
ing is very good authority for himself at the time 
he makes a declaration. He came to these Halls 
about twenty-five years ago, and he made the 
House of Representatives ring with his eloquence 
against what he was pleased to call the aggressions 
of the South; and whenever Massachusetts was 
assailed—and she was assaiicd then as she is now 
—he came to her defense. When she was taunted 
with love of liberty, he said he gloried in it, for 
anti-slavery was but the synonym for love of lib- 
erty. General Cushing hasseen fit to change his 
views, and at the present time he is certainly the 
greatestagitator we have in New England, making 
speeches remarkable for their intemperate zeal, 
writing the most singular letters, one of which 
1 have before me; and I must confess my utter 
amazement that a gentleman of the very large in- 
telligence of General Cushing should pen letters 
of such an inflammatory character. This phrase, 
‘throttle us,”? is one of his imprudent declara- 
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tions which only excite the amusement of the i 


people in Massachusetts. or 

But, sir, this is not the first time this idea has 
been thrown out during these debates, that the 
Democracy of the North will take care of us if 
such a contest should arise. I should like to 
kngw whether the Democratic Senators and Re * 
vdiibtetirentenn ti the North will rise in their places 
here, and say that, in the event of the election in 
November next to the Presidency of the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] or the Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. Fessenpen,] or any other of 
the Senators about me, or any of the sublic men 
who are the acc epte “d le rade rs of the Re pub lican 
party, the administration will not be permitted to 
come into power, and the Union be dissolved? I 
wantto know if those Senators are ready to pledge 
the support of the northern Democrats to that 
policy? Ifso,1 should like to have them put the 
assurance upon the records of the Senate. Do 
the Democratic Senators from the North intend 
to aid those who are now menacing the Union? 

Ourconviction is deep and profound that slavery 
is a mere local State institution; that it exists by 
the force of State law, for which the people of the 
States concerned are alone re sponsible. We are 
opposed to slavery; but the sentiment approaches 
unanimity among us, that it is a local State in- 
stitution, that the Federal Government has no 
right to interfere with it, and we do not propose 
to do it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Willthe Senator allow me 
to ask him a question here? Is! hould like to in- 
quire if slavery is a mere local institution gov- 
erned by State law alone, whether it is not a fact 
that there once existed slave ry in Massachusetts, 
and if so, by what law it was established? 

Mr. WILSON. I cannot tell the Senator by 
what law it was established. I understand they 
have no laws in the slave States to establish it. 
Th Senator from Virginia, | think, made that 
admission here ones He said they could not find 
any, but they have laws to protect slavery; they 
have laws to cuard slave ry. We had slave ry 
in Massachusetts, but. slavery was abolished by 
the constitution of Massachusetts when it was 
adopted, by its gencral prine iples of liberty : 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator will permit 
me, the question I was aiming at was this: | be- 
lieve it is a matter of acknowle ode d sbiaeth d his- 
tory that the first sctilers, the Pilgrim fathers, 
who established New England, subjugated the 
Indians and made siaves of them; that there wer 
Indian slaves bought and sold in Ne > Engi ind 
in the beginning of the settlement of the New Eng- 
land colonics. I want to know how that state of 
slavery was broughtabout? I wantto und —— 
whether any New England State ever pass d; 
law to establish slave ry, and if not, how slavery 
got into those colonies? : 

Mr. WILSON. I suppose it went there as it 
has gone into many couutries, by the strong arm 
of power laid unon the weak: It certainly did 
not exist in Massachusetts by the common law. 
It existed by the action of the people and we such 
legislation as they chose to adopt; and when they 
made the Constitution of the United States the 
people of those States that held slavery, held it 
under their own laws, their own legislation, their 
own customs. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. What I wish to point the 
attention of the Senator to is simply this: He says 
slavery originated and existed in the New Eng 
land States oy reason of the common consent of 
the people, by reason of the usages of the people, 
without any statute law upon the subject. The y 
exercised the power without any statute law au- 
thorizing the existence of slavery. Now I want 
to know in what that differs from the common 
law, or what the common law is except such law 
as arises from the customs and usages of the 
people independently of written statute regula- 
tions? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, 1 need not in- 
form the Senator from Louisiana that I am nota 
lawyer; but I read the declarations of the great 
iurists of England, that slavery does not exist by 
the corhmon law. The first cargo of slaves brought 
into Massachusetts was sent back to Africa by 
the Legislature, at the expense of the colony. Sir, 
your Supreme Court, in the Prigg case, decided 
that slavery was a mere munic ipal regulation, 


founded upon, and limited to, the verge of the ter- | 


ritorial law. That ise nough for me. 


The Su- 
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*preme Court ius ide as iat slavery was a munic heal 
regulation, limited to the verge of territorial law. 
I stand upon that decision. 

Mr. FITCH. 1 understood the Senator from 
Massachusetts to put an interrogatory to the Re p- 
resentatives of the northern Democrac y on this 
floor. Without assuming to say what the north- 
western portion of the party will do, I think I can 
tell the Senator what they will mot do. In the 
eventof the policy now advocated by the Senator 
becoming the dominant policy of ‘the Govern- 
ment, and thereby driving off the southern por- 
tion of the Confederac y, the Northwest will not 
remain attached to New England. Northwestern 
Democrats are not now disunionists, and they 
hope the di Ly 1s far distant when neers will be 
the remedy for any domestic difficulty; but they 

can readi ily be made disunionists b yy the policy 
and acts of the Re epublican party; for if that policy 
previ ails, al the acts arising from it continue 
until the present Confederacy is thereby dissolved, 
we of the Northwest shall become disunionists, 
so far political connection with New Eng 
land is concerned. There would soon, from be- 
ing a northern confederacy, be an eastern and 
western one of the North. We have no sym- 
pathy or affiliation with the political Republican- 
ism of New England—the source and origin, as 

‘believe, of all our present domestic troubles, 
W! hen that Republicanism ends in what must be 
the only result of its suecess—disunion—we, of 
the Northwest, will soon relieve our social circles 
from the pollutic yn, and our political communities 
from the poison of its mad fanaticism, its free- 
love, Maine lawism, and negro equality. 

Mr. WILSON. The ee has undertaken 
to answer a question, and he has not done it. | 
put the question now to the ahaa if Mr. 
arp, Mr. Chase, Mr. Bates, Mr. Banks, or any 
other _ in the country who is spoken of, 
that may be selected by the Re ~publican party, is 
elected rs re a nt of the United States, I ask that 
Senator if he will sustain the men who are now 
threatening to dissolve the Unton; if he will join 
in resisting the inauguration of sucha President? 

Mr. FITCH. Does the Senator expect an an- 
swer now? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FITCH. The question, Mr. President, 
has been already answered. In that event, we of 
the section. from which the candidate would be 

ected, although we should oppose to the utmost 
of our ability his election, would not deem the 
fact of his election a cause for a dissolution of the 
Union, but the pernicious doctrines of his party 
might well be taken exception to by the South; 


and if that section should deem his election and 
would | 


the principles of his party, which he 

bound to carry out, sufficient cause for dissolution, 

the Northwest would not long be found, after 
ng with those oe we should 


dissolution, acti 
know to hav se—the New England 
hi rule © 


States under Republica 

Mr. WILSON. Then it gnounts to this: that 
if these gentlemen who are threatening to dissolve 
the Union go out of the Union, the Senator is not 
ready to go with them. [** Yes, he is.’*] He does 
not deem that sufficient cause; but if they do go 
out, then he is ready to dissolve the Union him- 


as our 


SEW- 


» been its cau 


self. 

Mr. FITCH. The Senator nes 
resent me, 

Mr. WILSON. I do not intend to do SO, Sir. 

Mr. FITCH. I say when his party by their 
policy and their acts have foreed upon the South 
a dissolution of the Confederac y,we,of the West, 
will not remain parts of the northern ‘confederacy, 
associated with New England; but in the North 
there will soon be an eastern and a western union. 
Our social and commercial relations in the great 
valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries, are 
more naturally with the South, aside from its 
peculiar institution, than they are with you of 
New England; and our political affiliation is much 
stronger with the citizens of the South, who strive 
to maintain the Constitution, than with you who 
disregard and are seeking to violate it. 

Mr. WILSON. I believe I understand the Sen- 
ator now, and I think the Senate and the country 
will understand him; but, as that Senator has 
chosen to enter the lists and make a response, and 
make a charge of fanaticism against us, I want to 
ask the Senator if he did not get elected to the 
House of Representatives by writing a letter to 


d not misrep- 








Abolitionists in his district, pledging hixaself to 
vote for the repeal of th® fugiuve slave law Did 
not the Sens itor from Indiana, ten yearsage, pledge 
the anti-slavery men of his district that he would 
notonly vote for, but that he would imtrodue 

for the unconditional repeal of slavery in tis Dis- 
trict; for the abolition of the inter-State slave trade, 
and for the application of the Wilmot provtse to 
the ‘Territories of California and New Mexico? 

Mr. FITCH. ‘The Senater is seeking, in his 
colloquy with me, as in that of ye sterday with 
the Senator from Mississip pi, to divert attention 
from himself by an old and oft-prac tiec ms and well 
understood dodge; a dodge which, not taught 
him by him we Vi — LV learned was his polit 

cal tutor, (Garrison,) is practiced by the Senator 
and his party; a dod: ve similar to that re nantall to 
by him who, when found appropriating illegally 
his neighbor’s property to his own use, seeks ta 
escape arrest by raising the ery of ** Stop, thief !”’ 
But, sir, he cannot divert my attention or that of 
the Senate from the immediate issue before us by 
asking what my past record has been. When I 
was as verdant a statesman as he now ts, I entes 
tained one sentiment somewhat similar to one he 
holds—a sentiment derived from nativity and the 
wishes and prejudices imbibed almost from the 
politic al atmosphe rein which that nativity placed 
me; but, sir, with years, I trust I have learned 
some wisdom; learned, at least, to see the Consti- 
tution as it is, instead of seeing it as prejudice 
would make it. [ will not pollute lips and soul 
by swearing to maintam the C onstitution, and 
W — n called upon to fulfill the oath by acts or votes, 

‘ek to justify its evasion by special pleading. 

pes WILSON. If the Senator from Indiana 
is satisfied with the answer he has given, | cer- 
tainly am; but | would suggest to that Senator 
one thing: as he admits that he entertained senti- 
ments by his early training and the local influ 
enees of his birth- place, similar to those enter- 
tained by myself and the gentlemen on this side 
of the Chamber, I think it ao become him to 
be a little charitable to those who eling to their 
early teachings, and not, when he has repudiated 
the faith of his fathers, hold those who cling to 
that faith as men who preach dangerous heresi 
The Senator grew to manheod in the faith of the 
Rept - lican ™ hers. He has lest his faith. He 
follows new lights; worships strange gods. He 
should learn a litde charity. 

Mr. FITCH. A word more. I may as well 
say to that Senator and the Senate now, that the 
sentiment I then entertained, and to which he has 
chosen to refer, was entertained by a large ma- 
jority of the Democrats of the North at that pau 
ticular period. Andwhy? Wehad just emerged 
from a presidential election—an clection prior to 
and during which we advocated the dectrine of 
ssional non-intervention with slavery. We 
were defeated. We considered the defeat a dec) 
sion by the majority adverse to the doctrine of non 
Lite rve ntion, ‘and “e uivalent to a determination 
that Congress aed intervene. We said, sinc 
such is the determination of the majority—and 
many of that majority were of the Sout h—it only 
remains to dec om w hat the character of the inter- 
vention shall be , 1or or against the North. Our 

ction, of course, — d to intervention m favor 
of one see tion. ‘The result of thi strug orl the 
next Congress (1850) is welk known. Bur t. si 
a short service in the other end of the 
vineced me that no such determination was meant 
by that election; and when asked to be a eandi- 
date for reéleetion, I consented, with the under- 
standing that the platform would be, as it was, 
widely diferent from that of the previous conven- 
tion. It committed me to no princip le like that 
to which the Senator alludes—violative, as | had 
become convinced, of the Constitution. The Sen- 
ator says | should exercise some charity towards 
those who entertain the same sentiments I then 
did. So 1 would, if they were, unlike the Sena- 
| tor, new members on this floor. If they had but 
recenly come from some social or political com 
munity where that sentiment prevailed, and had 
not yet, by an enlarged observation, and by a 
clear study of the Constitution and its exposi- 
tions learned its true meaning, instead of that 
which prejudice would attach to it, 1 should 
have some charity for them; but when I see on 
who, like that Senator, has served here for years, 
convicted, day after day, of direc -ct or indirect vio- 
lations of the Constitution; convicted, day after 
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day, of the utterance of sentiments conflicting 
alike with laws and with the Constitution, I know 


of no charity broad enough to cover such persist- | 


ence in wrong. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, what does the 


Senatorsemean when he says I am convicted daily | 
[ should like an 


of violating the Constitution? 
explanation on that point. That is a pretty free 
declaration to make on this floor. 
Mr. FITCH. I need only refer to the Senator’s 
mst record, need only refer to the sentiments he 
S sexpressed, and which I take it for granted he 
would carry out if he had the power to do so; all 
of them, in my estimation, directly and palpably 
violative of that instrument which he swore to 
maintain when he took hisseat here. If he differs 
from me in opinion relative to their being a viola- 
tion of that instrument, the difference is his fault 
or misfortune. Whichever it be, his mind is so 
warped as to make it convenient for him to forget 
or disregard his constitutional obligations. We 
may, perhaps, look at the Constitution in different 
lights. He may fancy that he is sustaining it; 


but if he does, he puts that construction on it, and || 


that alone, which will bestsubserve hisownselfish 
and sectional purpose, regardless of any violation 
of its letter or its spirit. ; 

Mr. WILSON. 
very clear or very definite. I do not think he an- 
swers the question, What position do I oceupy? 


1 have shown this, and the history of the country | 


roves it, that the sentiments we entertain were 
veld by the men who made this Government. The 
Senator from Indiana entertained these sentiments 
ten yearsago. He says that, at that time, the peo- 
ple of his part of the country, of all parties, gene- 
rally entertained the opinions we hold now. Sir, it 
is true that seventy years ago the whole country, 
with few exceptions, held these opinions. 
South has changed its opinions; and the Demo- 
cratic party has changed, and because we have not 
changed,and will not follow these new lights, but 
tand by the doctrines of the fathers, we are de- 
suas an enemies to the country; and if we tol- 
low out our convictions, it is threatened that a 
dissolution of the Union will follow; and the Sen- 
ator gets up here and throws out the idea that if 
these gentlemen do go out of the Union he will 
xo out too. He and the people of the West will 
not remain with New England. 

Mr. FITCH. I desire the Senator to put my 
position precisely as I stated it. He first repre- 
sented me as saying that if the South, because of 
encroachments on them, chose to dissolve the 
Union, we would directly or indirectly aid it in so 
doing. The Senator well knows, as every Sen- 
ator within the sound of my voice does, that I did 
not say anything which could justify such an in- 
ference; but on the contrary, what I said was, 
that when, by the acts of his party, the South 
were forced out of the Confederacy, leaving us of 
the North in a northern confederacy—a remnant 
of the existing one—we would make that remnant 
still less by severing our political connection with 
New England. Now, sir, furthermore, the Sen- 
ator thought I did not answer definitely his ques- 
tion as to wherein he had violated the Constitu- 
tion. Without stopping to point to any specific 
violative act he has committed, I can call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to an act of the kind he readily 
would commit. Would he execute, or rather if 
in his power, would he not prevent the execution 
of the fugitive slave law? Does he deem the 
present laws of Massachusetts for annulling that 
law constitutional ? 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Indiana 
charges me with repeatedly violating the Consti- 
tution, of being convicted of it here daily. When 


called upon to specify he does not specify, but | 


puts a supposition. I have no answer to make 
to his question. The asking of this question is 
an admission that hischarge is wholly unfounded. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question in this connection? 

Mr. WILSON. I would rather close the few 
words I linve to say. The Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Cine maser an allusion tomy 
State, and charged us with having a large number 
of criminals. 1 will simply say that in my State 
we punish offenses against the laws. One third 
of our population cannot be lashed or sold as pun- 
ishment for offenses. It is an offense in Massa- 
chusetts to strike a man or woman. If every 
blow struck in the Senator’s State, and in the 


i i ae — . e 
| South, upon men and women, was punished asan 


The Senator certainly is not | 


The | 


| wholly unmistakable. 
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| offense againstthe laws, the listofcriminals would 
be somewhat increased. The Senator from North 
Carolina accuses us of glorying in the history of 
Massachusetts, and he seems to complain that 
she has historians who have recorded her deeds. 
True, Massachusetts has produced historians 


who have illustrated her acts, but her Sparks, | 


| Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, Hildreth, and Pal- 


frey, acknowledged to be the historians of Amer- | 


ica, have not failed to blazon the deeds of other 
States, countries, and times. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—- 

Mr. BROWN. It is after four o’clock, and if 
my colleague will give way, [ will move an ad- 


journment. 


Mr. DAVIS. I will be governed by the pleasure 
of the Senate, though | always dislike to speak in 
cold blood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) 
ator to yield for a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senate wish to adjourn, 


of course I do notresistit. If they donot, I would 


rather goon. [**Go on.”’ 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
ment, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
Senate, if they wish to go away. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Before the adjournment, I 
would like to have a short executive session. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senate is disposed to stay, 
I would like to go on now. 

Mr. CLAY. I understand the Senator from 
Mississippi does not propose to occupy the time 
of the Senate long, and I hope he will be permit- 
ted togoon. [** Very well.’’] 


Mr. DAVIS. 


to those which I made yesterday; and therefore 
I shall endeavor, as far as possible, to avoid re- 
peating anything which I then said. In the course 


of his remarks, he took kind notice of myself, | 
and assured me of the kind regard he had man- | 


ifested for me in other places; for which | return 


| him my thanks, not only for the favorable ex- 
pression of opinions in relation to myself, but | 


also, and much more, because I believe that opin- 
ion must have rested mainly on his kind feeling. 
And in this connection it is but proper I should 
say that if yesterday there was anything in my 


language or my manner which seemed to be per- | 
sonally reflecting on that Senator, it was not so || 


designed. Iam aware that I am very apt to be 
earnest, perhaps some would say excited, when 


| 1 am speaking; and it is due to myself that I 
| should say now, once for all, that I do not intend 


ever to offer discourtesy to any gentleman, un- 
less I manifest it in such a manner as renders it 
By no indirection, by no 
equivocal expression, do | ever seek to injure the 
feelings of any one 

The Senator, in the course of his remarks to- 
day, says he has found a premonition of a retreat 
from the position which has been avowed by south- 
ern men here, in relation to the course which they 
would pursue in the event ofa President being 
elected pledged to and avowing hostility to the 


section and its interests to which we belong. For | 


myself, I have only to say, that the premonition 


was not given by me, for I was a litde stronger | 
I wish || 
here, also, to say, that it is no passion, or preju- 


yesterday than I had ever been before. 


dice, or lust of power, so far as I know the feelings 
that exist among southern men, but a thorough 
conviction that their self-respect, their safety, their 
loyalty to the Constitution, their allegiance to the 


rights to which they were born, require them to | 
take that last and regretful step whenever they are | 


reduced to that alternative. I thought, after what 
I said yesterday, that it was hardly possible the 
Senator could again put me in the position of one 
who avowed the disposition or the determination 
to break up the Union, because some man belong- 
ing to a particular organization should be elected 
President. Sir, it is because we will not consent 
to be subject, it is because we will not allow any 
man toadminister this Government, if we can pre- 
vent it, who assumes the reins for the purpose of 


destroying the Constitution and trampling upon | 





the rights of the States we represent 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Wil 





SN 


Does the Chair understand the Sen- | 


I will move an adjourn- 
1 feel unwilling to detain the || 


I move an adjournment. 


I will endeavor tobe brief. The || 
| Senator from Massachusetts, who has just closed 
| his remarks, has announced that he was replying 


the Senator allow || 
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' me to ask him a question, in order to make this 
matter definite ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ido not exactly under- 
stand the Senator. Are we to understand him, 
(as certainly has been avowed by members of the 
other House, if not by members of this body, to 

| be their position,) that he wouid consider the cite. 
tion of a Republican President by the people, upon 
the Republican platform, as it stands, a sufficient 
avowal of a determination to infringe on southern 
rights, to authorize a dissolution of the Union? 

Mr. DAVIS. If I had read the platform re- 
cently, I should be better prepared to answer. I 
do not recollect what is in your platform with that 
distinctness to enable me to answer with any cer- 
tainty. Ifthe Senator had stopped before he men- 
tioned that, he would have left his question in a 
position which would have given me entire power 
to answer it; for, as far as I have conviction and 
information, I have nothing to conceal; and if he 
who now sits presiding over this Senate [Mr. Foor 
occupying the chair] were elected President of the 
United States, I should deem it no ground for a dis- 

| solution of the Union. So faras I understand his 
opinions—respecting him as a gentleman anda 
conservative man—belicving that he would not 
take an oath to which he would not adhere, I 
should say there was no ground to break up the 
Government in that event. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then, if I understand 

the Senator, the matter depends on the individual 
| entirely. 
Mr. DAVIS. It depends on the opinions of 
| the individual and of those who elect him, who 
ee him in position, declaring a purpose to which, 
| by accepting the nomination, he pledges himself. 
| Now, in that connection, | should say that my 
respect for the gentleman to whom I particularly 
referred, because of the seat he now happens to 
| occupy, will not allow me to believe that he would 
| accept a nomination which imposed upon him the 
condition, while swearing to support the Consti- 
tution and sitting in the chair of the Executive, 
to invade the rights of the southern States. 

Mr. FESSENDEN,, The Senator will excuse 
|'me. Ido not exactly understand him now. He 
replies that his cause consists of the opinions of 
the individual, and of those who elect him. 

Mr. DAVIS. Conjointly. Opinions expressed 
at the time of the nomination, and of which he is 
| therefore made aware. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
platform 

Mr. DAVIS. Jointly, [ say again 

Mr. FESSENDEN. With his own individual 
_ opinions. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the individual accepts a nom- 
ination on a platform which puts him in the atti- 
tude of hostility to us, I would consider him not 
fit to be trusted, and would not be willing to sub- 
mit to him. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [understand the Senator 
further to say that he is not sufficiently familiar 
with the Republican platform of 1856 to say now 

| whether that is a sufficient declaration to author- 
ize him to say that in that contingency -—— 

Mr. DAVIS. i have not read it lately, and I 
do not know, indeed, that I have ever readit. Of 
course, therefore, I could not express an opinion 
on all that is in that platform. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. I willsay further to the Senator, 
that it is part of my habit to forget, as soon as I 
can, disagreeable things; and if I ever read the 
platform of a party assembled for such an odious 
purpose as I believe that one had, I endeavored 
to dismiss it from my mind as soon as I had read 
it. I do not treasure disagreeable things. I am 
not like those who cull and gather and stick into 
little scrap books passages and sentences in order 
that some day or other they may be woven to- 
gether and presented to the Senate, and sent forth 
to their constituents to excite a sentiment of hos- 
tility, of which we have too much. Whenever, 
however, the Senator from Maine desires my 
opinion of his platform, and will submit it to me, 
I will read it, and give him my opinion as decid- 
edly as he can desire it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
the Senator can find it. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. If it is as bad as I expect itis, 


Then it depends on the 








It is before the country; 


| I have an idea that that party will either never at- 
tempt to readopt it, or chat it will be readopted by 
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men of the Garrison school and those who follow 
him. I knowit rather by the manner in which I 
have heard it discussed than otherwise. 1| will 
proceed, however, with my reply to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, unless the Senator from 
Maine has another question. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Nothing further. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Massachusetts 
says southern men were banished for attending 
that Republican convention, to which the Senator 
from Maine refers us. Its platform must have 
been a body of resolutions so violative of the rights 
of the South as to have outraged all feelings of 
propriety, all respect for constitutional govern- 
ment, before the people of any southern State 
would have banished a citizen of it for having at- 
tended the convention. If the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts be correct in his statement, if citizens 
of southern States have been banished because 
they attended that convention, I take it for granted 
their platform was just such a one that I would 
voluntarily allow no man to rule as President who 
would agree to stand upon it. I take that for 
granted. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts, in the 
course of his remarks, goes on to ask, whether, 
if Washington and Jefferson were now living, 
Virginia would send them to the Halls of Con- 
gress, and he says ‘‘ no, the slave power has ban- 
ished them and enthroned the followers of Cal- 
houn.’’ I would ask the Senator if Daniel Web- 
ster were to-day living, whether he could occupy 
aseatin this body: Proud as Massachusetts was 
of his master intellect, proud of his great intellect- 
ual achievements as the people of Massachusetts 
still are, could Daniel Webster, because of one 
conservative speech, which contained so little for 
the South that I could never see why it was re- 
published in the southern States, now occupy a 
seat in the Senate from his State? The slave 
power, the Senator says, has banished such men 
as Washington and Jefferson, and this is a part 
of the general theory that Washington and Jef- 
ferson, and the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States were Abolitionists! He said yes- 
terday that Hamilton was a member of an aboli- 
tion society, and yet he knows that Washington 
and Jefferson owned slaves to the time of their 
death, and he knows that Hamilton was not an 
Abolitionist in the offensive sense which belongs 
to the term at this day; and that Hamilton never 
had any policy to interfere with the institution 
except in the State of which he was a citizen. He 
knows, or he should know, that Hamilton was 
one of acommittee of three which, under the Con- 
federation, when there was no law for the restora- 
tion of fugitive slaves, instructed the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to open negotiations with the 
Court of Madrid to secure the return of fugitives 
from Florida, ‘‘as,’’ the committee say, ‘‘ they 
will be returned from the States of this Union.*’ 
It then rested upon the comity between the States; 
there was no compact, no obligation of law for it. 
The men of that day, unlike the Abolitionists of 
this, had no underground railroad on which they 
planted their habitations. They respected the 


obligations of max to man, and neighbor to neigh- | 


bor. They returned to every man his property 
upon the claim being made. And yet the Senator 


says he stands upon the ground of the fathers of | 
the Republic—the men who formed the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States! If that had been so, 


whenthey emerged from the Articles of Confedera- | 
tion and formed a Union and adopted a Constitu- | 


tion or compact, why was it that there they rec- 
ognized slaves as property, and provided for their 
rendition by any State into which they might 
escape? At the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
Se slave property was held in every State 
of the Union, ese not excepted; and 
I was. surprised to hear the Senator refer to Mas- 
sachusetts as having moved so early against the 
traffic in slaves, for according to the authority of 
that well-recognized historian, Alden Bradford, in 
his ay of Massachusetts, volume 1, page 
117: ‘* No law was ever passed under the Provin- 
cial Government interdicting this most disgraceful 
traffic,’’ to use his own words. It also is matter 
of history that. Massachusetts never passed a law 
for the emancipation of her slaves. It was by 
a decision of her court that emancipation was 
effected within the limits of Massachusetts. Then 
again, sir, the most bloody slave code which ever 
existed in any of the colonies or States of this 
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Union, was that of Massachusetts. If 1 under- 
stood the Senator aright, he denicd that they had 
ever reduced any person to slavery in thatcolony. 

Mr. WILSON. I said there were very few of 
the Indians. 

Mr. DAVIS. There were not on)y Indians but 
white men. There has recent! y been a meeting of 
some of those honest men of Massachusetts, of 
whom I spoke yesterday; and I find that an ad- 
dress delivered at that meeting takes up this mat- 
ter. They are examining the question differently 
from the Senator. They have not gone to find 
whatever was objectionable, or whatever might 
produce excitement in the action of the South; but 
the speaker—from whose address I shall read— 
arraigns Massachusetts before herself, seeking to 
correct the errors which exist there by exposing 
the bad conduct of the State. He says: 

*“As Massachusetts had taken the lead in this crusade 
against the South, he proposed to examine a little into the 
facts of history, to see if there was any reason or propriety 
in Massachusetts setting herself up to be so much purer 
and better than the other States; and lecturing the south 
ern States for their sins. He thought she had sins enough 
of her own to answer for. 

“The impression was very common that Massachusetts 
had always been a free State. So far from this being the 
case, she was a slave colony from the beginning. 

* And she not enly held and sold black slaves, but white 
slaves, too. The captives who were taken in the English 
civil wars were sent overand sold there as slaves. In 1659, 
her courts sentenced two white persons to be sold as slaves 
to Barbadoes, or Virginia, for the crime of siding with the 
Quakers. So much for white slavery among these old 
Puritans. 

** As for Indian or negro slavery, it existed in Massachu 
setts very early. The Puritans held slaves as early as 1637, 
a few years after the settlement. In 1641, we find the fol 
lowing among the Massachusetts laws: 

*“*'There shall never be any bond slavery, villanage, nor 
captivity among us, unless it be lawiul captives taken in 
just wars, [meaning, I suppose, the wars with the Indians,] 
and such strangers as willingly sell themselves, or are sold 
unto us; and these shall have all the liberties and Chris 
tian usages which the law of God established in Israel re 
quires.’ 

‘Now, here we have the astounding fact of a law of 
Massachusetts recognizing lavery several years before any 
thing of the sort can be found among the laws of Virginia 
or Maryland. 

‘* The South had been very much censured for their slave 
laws. Let us see what Massachusetts had done.” 


. 








The Senator, himself, talked the other day about 
the probability of the North Carolina penitentiary 
being fuller, if people had been put in there who 
whipped their slaves. 

“In 1705, by another act, slaves were, for certain offenses, 
to be sold out of the province. Any negroor mulatto, who 
should strike arly of the English or other Christian nation, - 
was to be severely whipped.” 

The Senator referred to them as having fought 
for the liberty we enjoy. 

**The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts prohibited 
the enlistment of slaves in the army, thus showing that 
slavery legally existed there in May, 1775. 

“The reason given is a curious one; that they were 
contending for the liberties of the colonies, and the admis 
sion into the army of any others but freemen would be in 
consistent with the principles to be supported, and reflect 
dishonor on the colony.” 

I honor those old Puritans who first settled in 
Massachusetts. I honor the brave men who 
fought the battles of the Revolution. I honor the 
true philosophers who disdained to taint their 
blood by amalgamation with the lower races of 
mankind. Whatever dignity there is in that State 
now, whatever there is of power, whatever there 
is of progress—and of all these there is very 
much—it 1s due to the fact that those old Puritans 

| kept the Anglo-Saxon blood pure and untainted. 
If they had adopted this amalgamating policy, if 
they had intermarried with the baser races, Mas- 
sachusetts never would have boasted of the tri- 
umphs she has achieved in arts and manufactures. 
So much for the policy of the past compared with 
the degrading policy of to-day. 
| The Senator seems to have a particular objec- 
' tion to Calhoun, and the doctrines of Calhoun. 
Sir, Christ was crucified by those who could not 
understand his purity; and mortals, from that day 
to this, who have risen above the depravity of the 
age in which they lived, have been the objects of 
calumny. Thus let it be with Calhoun. 

But I sought yesterday to know in what the 
slave power, as described by the Senator, and 
which, to-day, he defines as the political power of 
the South, as | understand him, ae been aggress- 
ive; and he asks me now, is it not aggression to 
deny the right of petition? What is the aggres- 
sion in denying the right to pray for that which 
cannot be granted? The whole question which 
|| was raised in Congress was as to the right to ex- 
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clude petitions asking Congress to do that which 
they had not the constitutional power to perform. 
A venerable member of this body who once repre- 
sented Massachusetts, said on one occasion, as I 
thought very aptly, that the right of petition at 
last was but the poor right to beg; but when a 
man comes and insists on begging from day to 
day for that which we cannot give, is it not idle 
to receive his continued petitions? If the beggar 
insists on sitting at the door disturbing the pe 
of your society, interfering with your domestic 

affairs, is m not right to eject that beggar, and tell 

him, ** go away from here; you ask me for that 

which I cannot give, and you disturb me in doing 

that which itis my duty to perform,’’ I hold thatit 

was proper not to receive petitions which were 

presented for no other purpose than to excite the 

Congress and turn it aside from its legitimate 

functions, for those who prayed must have known 

that they were asking of Congress that which 

Congress had not the power to give. That is the 

first aggression, and that is disposed of. 

He presents, as the next aggression, that the 
slave power, as he denominates it, has made reg- 
ulations in relatéon to the transmission of matter 
through the mail. IT think the aggression is in 
the men of his own section seeking to send through 
the mail—a part of the machinery of the Govern- 
ment—ineendiary matter to disturb the peace of 
their neighbors. There is the aggression; not on 
the part of those who limit the use of the mails, 
but those who would fill them with matter to dis- 
turb the peace and destroy the domestic tranquillity 
of the other States. 

Next, he presents the annexation of Texas, 
which, he says upon the authority of Mr. Cal- 
houn, was for the extension of slavery. The an- 
nexation of Texas had otherobjects. Didanybody 
say it was for that sole purpose? Whilst power 
was passing from the South, had we not a right 
to desire the extension and increase of our political 

ower? But does anybody pretend to say, at this 
ate day, that there was no purpose in the acqui- 
sition of Texas except to increase the slave power? 





ace 


|| Surely, no man will so stultify himself as to say 


it. It isa mere incident put upon a great meas- 
ure; the benefits of which were but feebly appre- 
ciated at the time, and are now being realize t 
But what became of the territory of Texas 
after we acquired it, the whole of it being slave- 
holding and therefore bound at some future day 
to increase the political power of the South? The 
South, in respect for an agreement which had been 
made in the Congress of 1820, extended the line 
of 36° 30’ across the slave territory of Texas, * 
cutting off all which was above that line when it 
should be divided and admitted as a State; and 
here we mark the difference between even that 
brief period behind us and the one in which we 
stand at present. Then the purpose was not to 
| confine slavery, and with a false pretense to phi- 
lanthropy say it was the benefit of the negro. 
Then the purpose was merely to prevent the in- 
crease of the political power of the Soath by the 
admission of new slaveholding States. Now they 
have added to it the fiendish object of crowding 
the slaves into such small space as to deprive their 
masters of the ability to keep them comfortably 
where they are, of starving out a certain race, 
now the dependents under our protection, under 
the false guise as doing this for the purpose of 
philanthropy. The soul of any high-spirited man 
should revolt from so degrading a purpose. Far 
better, far manlier would it be, if they were to seek 
to exterminate them by the sword rather than in 
this slow process to confine them until, steeped in 
misery, they should at last be exterminated. 
sut the opposition to the Wilmot proviso, the 
Senator denominated as a refusal to permit free 
territory, which came to us free territory, to re- 
main so. There is the whole question. We claim 
our right under the Constitution. He says he is 
ready to accord it; and yet in the very language 
he uses he denies it, because when he says ** free 
territory,”’ he speaks that bad English of his own 
section which, when they say ‘ free,’’ means that 
the negroes there are not slaves. If it were an 
earlier hour, I might say something on what a 
| slaveis, butI shall notnowdoso. Instead of the 


distinction of ‘‘ free territory”’ or ‘free State,”’ 
| it would be better if they would adopt some other 
| language to express the idea, if they merely mean 
| to imply that negroes are not held there in the 
| condition of slavery. All of these States, all of 
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the te rritory covered by our glorious flag and its 


institutions, are free. We have a subject’ race 


among us; our fathers had! nd in the forma- 
tion of the Gover nt they recognized that race 
as subject, and recogniz d the master as holding 
prope rty mn it. In the v ry first acts of the Con- 
federation, the di tion Was made between the 


free mi nand those who we renot fre 
whic hi was ! securing th 


maac, 
; ; 
of our independence, thre 


Inthe treaty 
acknowledgment 
northern men being thx 
who formed that treaty, (Adams 
and Franklin and Jay,) negroes were treated as 
property, and Great Britain was prohibited from 
taking away negroes or other property, as sh 
withdrew her troops from the territory recognized 
to be the United States. ‘ 


commissioncrs 


‘The Senator’s reading stopped short at th 
point where he got out of the mists and fors by 
which he is obscured, and sat beneath the clear 
light of the f arlier days of the Re public. if he 
will go back tc the time when men thought and 
spoke as they have not since, he will find such 
yetty prejudices as that to which he appeals, held 
y them to be beneath considergion. They pro- 
tected the right of the inhabitants in all their prop- 
erty, and specified negroes among it. The people 
of Massachusetts at that day, too, conscious of 
their manhood, their independence, and their no- 
bility, could not agree to march shoulder to shoul- 
der with their slaves as soldiers of the army. 
That negroes took their part, that negroes oc- 
casionally fought in the ranks, is unquestionably 
true, not only there, buteverywhere. Even at a 
later date, in the war of 1812, the same fact ex- 
isted. It is the servile race clinging to the master 
race, the dependent following his patron, sharing 
his danger wherever he may go. ‘That is the con- 

diuion which it has maintained. 


The Senator announces tous that there are those | 


who hold the fugitive slave law to be unconstitu- 
tional, and who expect some day to repeal some 
of the provi: ions of it. I have never yet been 


quite able to comprehend the opinions of those | 


who argue first, that the whole subject belongs to 
the Federal Government, and then that the States 
have a right to obstruct the laws enacted by the 
Federal Government to secure a constitutional 
right; nor have I ever been quite able to compre- 
hend the position of those who contend that the 
Federal Government had no power to legislate; 
and yet, in the face of the constitutional injunc- 
tion, refuse to legislate themselves. It is fraud; 
it is not fair dealing. If the States have no power 
to legislate; then, when the Federal Government 
provides laws which are deemed sufficient to 
render effective this constitutional provision, the 
States are bound to pass no laws which will inter- 
fere with their execution; chey are bound by every 
principle of good faith, as far as they can, to aid 
in the ready execution of the laws of the United 
States on that subject; for the Constitution did 
not stop at proy iding that a State should not eman- 
cipate a slave who should flee into its limits, but 
it went on and imposed an obligation on the State 
by saying that he should be surrendered on the 
claim of his master. The Senator did not explain 
what his constitutional dificuliy was; but I sup- 
ose 1tcomes within some of the categories which 

have presented. 

He answers, however, the position which I took 


in relation to the Missouri compromise. He says | 


it was a bargain for that particular case. If thi 
Senator will examine the debates of that period, 
he will find a distinct reference to the extension 
of that line to the Pacific, included in the argu- 
ment of one who favored the adoption of the line 
of 36° 30’. He should remember, too, that that 
line of 36° 30’ was adopted as a concession to 
northern interests, and against the South; that it 
was adopted in violation of certain rights which 
were secured to the South by the treaty of 1803; 
and that the North, being the sole beneficiary, 


should have been the hast to refuse uny fairexten- | 


sion of the line. Not only is this true, but it is 
also to be remembered that they obtained the di- 
vision of Texas by this same geographical line of 
36° 30’ being extended throngh that State when 
it was acquired, They halted, for the first time, 
when we reached the territory acquired from 
Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator read the 


Will the Senator allow.me | 


j 


history of that transaction to be that the North 
claimed that line of 36° 30’? 

Mr. DAVIS. 
tion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I] happened to be here at that 
time. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
of 36° 30’ was a concession to the North. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Lunderstood the Senator to 
say that the North claimed the extension of the 
line ef 36° 30° in the resolutions that annexed 
Te xXas. 

Mr. DAVIS. My recollection of the history 
of that is, that the division of Texas by the line 
of 36° 30’ was a concession to the North, they | 
opposing the annexation of Texas entirely, but | 

t the same time claiming the extension of -the 
line of 36° 30’ through the territory, if it was 
annexed, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I understood 
the Senator to say before. Now, I think he is | 
entirely mistaken as to the fact. I happened to 
be in Congress at that time, and I recollect very 
well the discussion, and I never heard a northern 
man claim that division. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then, did the North desire that 
all of Texas should remain slaveholding, and that 
all of it when carved into States should come in 
as slaveholding States? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I never heard the North say 
anything about having it carved into slaveholding 
States, and I know very well that I voted against 
that ve ry provision, because southern Senators | 
said that unless it was put in, they would vote 
against the whole measure, and I voted against 
the whole measure. I never knew a northern man 
who was in favor of running that line yet. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then it was a parliamentary 
ruse to which the Senator resorted; and now I | 
ask, did he not prefer, if Texas was to be annexed, | 
that the country north of 36° 30’ should be ex- 
cepted from the general condition of the whole | 
country ¢ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wanted to correct 
the fact, and I will answer the gentleman with 
rreat frankness. | 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to get at the fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When [hear aSenator allud- 
ing to historical facts, if 1 think what he says 
gives rise to wrong impressions, | desire to correct 
it, in order that the real state of the case may go | 
forth at the time; but I have no purpose of inter- | 
rupting the Senator at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not consider it an interrup- | 
tion. Lam very glad to hear the Senator from 
Rhode Island in anything he wishes to say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The entire debate on the an- | 
nexation of Texas was made by those who pro- | 
fessed to be acquainted with the boundaries of | 
Texas; but that arm of land that ran up north of | 
36° 30’, it was contended, by the then Senator 
from Missouri, Mr. Benton, who was familiar 
with it, did not belong to Texas,and [I suppose 
not belong to Texas now according to the 
line established in 1850. T know the fact, that a 
Senator from ‘Tennessee made it a condition that | 
unless that line was put through Texas, he would 
vote against the whole measure. I recollect dis- 
tinctly that I tried to induce Senators to vote 
against the extension of the line, in order to defeat 
the annexation of Texas by joint resolution. I 
always considered it an unconstitutional mode of 
anneXing territory, and consider itso now. That 
was the objection among Senators to its intro- 
duction in that way. There never was territory 
enough north of 36° 30’, in my opinion, that ever 
did belong to Texas, to make a county. 

Mr. DAVIS. That may be the Senator’s | 
opinion. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. \If the honorable Senator 


Oh, no; they opposed annexa- 


1b a@ocs 


from Mississippi will give way, I will make a || 


motion to adjourn; it is five o’clock. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ihave no disposition to detain 
the Senate to hear me, but I would rather have 
such things through with. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The honorable Senator 
can have the floor in the morning. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Ifthe Senator from Missis- 
sippi proposes to give way, in order to continue 
his speech at another time, I desire, before the 
Senate adjourns, to read an extract from a speech 





of General Houston, delivered in 1850 on the floor || 


of the Senate, in which he defended the title of | 
Texas to that entire territory east of the Rio | 


My position was, that the line || 
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Grande, and up to the forty-second degree of north 
latitude. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before the Senator from Texas 
proceeds, I merely wish to make myself under- 
stood. The Senator from Rhode Island, I sup- 
pose, has no controversy with me on the question 
whether the North wanted to annex Texas or not. 
I have none with him, certainly. 1 suppose we 


| can have none on another point—that they wanted 


to get as much of the territory as they could. The 
Senator is geographically mistaken about the 
**pan-handle,”’ as it was called familiarly. There 
was a great deal of territory north of 36° 30’ be- 
sides that; and I always considered it myself a 
very great outrage to have attempted to make such 
a provision as was attached to the resolutions of 
annexation in relation to what shall be the condi- 
tion of a sovercign State to be admitted at some fu- 
ture day; for whatever provision we should make, 
falls instantly powerless, worthless, beneath the 
tread of a sovereign State. I had no purpose in 
giving way, however, to resume my remarks ata 
future period, because that would be discourteous 
to the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Nicnoison,] 
who has already manifested his desire to take the 
floor on this subject, and who will no doubt wish 
to goonon Monday. I do not know that it is very 
important for me to continue. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the Senator considers 
that he has yielded the floor to me for a motion 
to adjourn, and desires to continue his remarks, 
I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should not feel willing to have 
an adjournment made with any expectation that 
I was to go on, because the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is entitled to the floor for Monday, by the 
courtesy which is known among us. I believe I 
promised to get through as fast as I could, and if 
lam not thrown aside by some new discussions 
with some of my friends, { shall eet through before 
a great while. The Missouri compromise is an 
old subject and a wide one. The Senator from 
Rhode Island and myself may possibly have oc- 
casion, when the Senate are more disposed to 
listen, to take that up again. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, however, 
arraigns the Democracy 7 violently. Hesays 
they are responsible for fillibustering. Now, as 


| one of the Democracy, I am not, and I think I 


ean finda great many more who are not. I do 
not know how they have incurred any responsi- 
bility for any violation of the law anywhere. If 
the Senator meant that merely as a defense against 
the attack that his party was responsible for the 
lowest and vilest form of fillibusterism—these in- 
cendiary movements in the United States against 
a portion of the people of the United States—if 
he means it as that defense, then his party stands 
undefended still against that charge which has 
been made upon it, and the Democracy proudly 
point to the fact that all that has been done to 
suppress fillibustering, has been done by Demo- 
cratic officers and Democratic authorities, save 
and except that melancholy occasion when a Pres- 
ident assumed a power he did not posses—to de- 
clare men pirates who had committed a misde- 
meanor, and turned them over to the tender mer- 
cies of the Spaniards, to be butchered without the 
forms of tried 

3ut he has challenged, in the course of his re- 
marks—and I suppose it belongs to me as well as 
the rest of us over here—to know in what the 
North has aggressed. It seems really laughable 
when here they have been for thirty years con- 
stantly engaged in agitating questions which are 
of a purely domestic character, and with which 
they have no more to do than they have with the 
condition of the inhabitants of the interior of Asia; 
when they send to the Congress of the United 


| States men elected upon a question which derives 


its whole power from the hostility which is felt to 
the people of the South, and to a particular species 
of property held by them. Is this long career of 


agitation and of base calumny from the pulpit, 


| from the press, and from both Houses of Con- 


gress, at last culminating in a bloody raid, is this 
nothing? Arenot these aggressions? And when 


you proclaim avowedly resistance to a provision 
| of the Constitution, which, as honorable men, you 
ought to have executed without law, and which 
you fail toexecute under a law, denying to us the 
right of property, which, by the comity of nations, 
we ought to receive, even if we were not bound 
together by a compact, is this nothing? And is 
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it needful in the midst of these, and many other | 
things like these, to ask what are the aggressions 
of which we speak? There is a long, unbroken 
line of aggression, faithlessness to the compact, 
and assault on the peace, the constitutional rights 
of a section. 
Still, the Senator informs us that he is adhering 
to the doctrines of the fathers who founded the 
Republic. Was this theit doctrine? Had they 
underground railroads—to use the phrase of the 
day? 
ment of fugitive slaves from their neighbors in the 
colonies and Statesadjoining them? No, sir; no. 
I hope no man will ever stain their spotless repu- 


TH 
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Did they offer asylums for the conceal- | 


tation by an accusation like that. - 


He tells us that the Democracy have adopted a 
new school, and threaten the destruction of the 
Union unless others shall adopt it too; and yet 


we ask but conformity tothe Constitution; weask | 


but compliance with the plain requirements and 
great purposes of the Union; we ask that you 
shall not covertly, under the forms of the Con- 
stitution, seek to destroy it in spirit, and to over- 
turn the objects for which it was made. 
that youshall do what the fathers did, and which, 
if they had not done, this Union never could have 
been formed. 

He tells us, however, that southern men admit 
that there has been a revolution of opinion on this 
subject. An advance is not a revolution. That 
man must either be utterly stupid, or omniscient, 
who learns nothing, and never changes an opin- 
jon. It must be the very height of profanity for 
any man to assume that he never could change 
any opinion that he entertained. It would be the 
height of bestiality in any man to say that he 
would never advance in the little knowledge he 
possesses. It is true, that ata time when we had 
no great tropical staples cultivated in the United 
States; when we occupied very little of the terri- 
tory which lies in a semi-tropical climate, the ques- 


tion of interest, the question of power—political | 


and social power in the community—led very 
many of those who philosophized on the subject 
to reach the conclusion that slave property was 
not beneficial to the State in which they lived, and 
to the Republic of which the State was a part. 


Weask | 


Circumstances have changed; nay, more than that, | 
we have learned something of the negro race which | 


they did not then know. We have learned now, 
that in all future, as in all past, history, that race 
is doomed by the Creator to occupy the attitude 
of servility. Whether they be bought and held 
from the cradle to the grave; whether they be 
hired by the day or the menth, servility is stamped 
upon the characteristics of the race; and from that 
they can never rise. 
representations of the pyramids of Egypt; we find 


it in all the traditions beyond the period of history, | 


and traced through history down to the present 
day. Wherever they are noted they bear the badge 
of servitude; and wherever they are not in servi- 
tude they are in barbarism. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] well 
said that the negroes of the United States had 
been elevated by the condition of slavery. They 
are to-day in the highest condition which that 
race has ever attained anywhere; so much so that 
northern philanthropists constantly speak of the 
ameliorating process of sending these negroes edu- 


cated in the condition of slavery to Africa, there | 


to become great teachers of civilization and Chris- 


tianity. Why are they better than their brethren | 


in Africa? Because they have passed through the 


school of slavery in the United States. And sadly | 


did I read the account which we have but recently 
received from our attempt at colonization in Li- 
beria; for it marks the gradual decadence of men 


who had been trained and selected for their moral | 


worth in this country, who, colonized in Liberia, 


have reduced natives there to slavery and are them- 


selves steadily lapsing into barbarism. 

The Senator from Massachusetts also tells us 
that he represents a commercial community, and 
that the slave power is sacrificing the commercial 
interests of the country. What commercial inter- 
ests would you have if it was not for slave labor? 
What would support your shipping, what sup- 


ports it to~lay, but the navigation laws and the | 


trade of the South?) Where would your cedar- 
buckets and your tin cups and your shoes be 


sold, if there was no slave labor constituting a | 


capital ready to purchase it? Your commerce de- 


We find it in the pictorial | 


pends upon this labor; and it has been the extreme | 


i . . ai 
bright intellect sheds a luminous blaze upon every- 


ro into the Territories, as I infer from the Sena- 
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blindness, as I view it, of the navigating and com- 
mercial interests of the northeastern portion of 
the United States not to perceive how intimately 
their interests were connected with ours, and how 
entirely dependent they are for their prosperity on 
the continuance of friendly relations with us. 
The Senator from Massachusetts complains of 
the police laws of the South, and of the fact that 
northern men are treated with suspicion who are 
traveling in the southern States. ‘‘ Men do not 
gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles.’? | 
It is not from the studied, the persevering, the 
continued denunciations of the North, that they 
should expect to gain the confidence and good 
will of the South. Police regulations and sus- 
picions are the result of your bad conduct, not 
our hostility. Communities adopt police reg- | 
ulations for their own protection—for their own 
safety; and they mark with suspicion men who 
come attended by circumstances which create the 
belief that they come as incendiaries and spiés, 
with treasonable designs, who speak fairly in the 
face of their brother, whilst they stab him under 
the rib. There is no ground of complaint unless 
the Senator can find better cause than he has pre- 
sented. Had he followed the example of him 
from whom I quoted; had he, instead of seeking 
through afl his reading to find how much could 
be arrayed of expression at the South to irritate 
the North, spoken in the language of soberness 


| is the robber of him who has not. ‘ La propricte o? est le 
vol,’ is the famous theme of the Socialist, Proudhen., And 
the same precise theories of attack at the North on the slave 
property of the South would, if carried out to their legiti 
mate and necessary logical consequences, and will, if suc 
cessful in this, their first stage of action, superinduce at 
tacks on all property, North and South.”’ 

There is a solemn warning from one of the 
brightest men that Massachusetts has produced, 
though her list be long; it isa solemn warning to 
you now that the doctrines you are preaching 
against us may come back, sooner or later, to 
plague you; that they will initiate in your midst 
a revolution destructive to all the rights of prop- 
erty, and to the safety of society. 

There are other points made in the Senator’s 
remarks; but they are of questions which have 
been so long discussed, of Kansas and such like 
wearisome questions, that, as the hour is late, I 
will let them pass. But before | stop, | wish to 
say that | came here hopeful that, whatever ex- 
citement we mighthave, the debates of this session 
would not assume the same low tone of mere ribald 
declamation in relation to slave property which 
had characterized former times. It has been my 
fortune to associate a good deal with overseers; 
but never, in all my associations with overseers, 
did I hear so unbroken a consideration in relation 
to negroes as I have in the Senate this session. 
‘There can be no question raised, no problem of 
constitutional power presented, but some man 

and fealty to the Constitution, addressing himself |, Must get up and for hour after hour descant on the 
on tne erenee, of Diuauealenn tts, and pointing out negroes, whom we have a right to hold under the 
to her. as her Senator, wherein it was needful she || Constitution and the laws, and of whom the de- 
should reform her course, wherein it was proper baters know absolutely nothing. For what good 
she should deviate from the policy of those who |) 38 It‘ Do they expect to produce emancipation? 
are widening the breach between the sections of || [s that their object? And if it were effected, would 
the Union, he would have rendered a service |, they be willing to receive their share of the poor 
which, if it would have commanded him fewer || creatures thus turned out to shift for themselves? 
votes, would have given a much better immor- |} Has any man yet ever presented a rational plan 
tality than such speeches as he has made yester- by which he could accomplish this social change, 
day and to-day. It would have been something |} if it were conceded to be a desideratum? Does 
like that devotion tothe cause of his country which || 22y man who has logical power and observation 
would have become one who was drawing a model || enough to form an opinion believe it would lead to 
for himself from the early days of the Republic. the hap niNess of that race? If not, then why are 
I said yesterday what I felt then and feel now, || We goaded from day to day, and wearied by dull 
that it gives me no pleasure to make these com- || ¢ssays and patch-works in relation to the eternal 
yarisons of the ota heet of different States of the || Subject of other pram 's negroes? 
Union. I was sorry that the Senator found it I have been dragged into this debate by the 
needful for his argument to-day, to pursue the || Special reference made to myself. I have spoken 
same line of general accusation as yesterday. Sach || under the disadvantage of occupying the close of 
jibes and taunts bring to my mind the blue lights || the day, following the Senator, and answering 
said to have once burnedalong the coast of Massa- |, the points which he had presented. Iam willing, 
chusetts; but, sir, unbidden comes to my memory || however, under that disadvantage, to let the mat- 
the bright fires that blazed when Washington held || ter rest, to pass to the higher and nobler subjects 
his camp upon Dorchester Heights; and Lremem- || Which merit discussion. But if we cannot have 
ber with pride, for it is a portion of the history |; peace; i the long concurrent series of decisions 
of which I am part owner as well as the Senator, |, >y,the Supreme Court is to mean nothing; if de- 
the gallant bearing of the almost unarmed citizens || ¢i8i0ns so numerous and so clearly tending to that 
of Massachusetts when they defied and confronted || Which has of late created so much complaint, that 
the insolent soldiery who came to oppress them || the opinion was foretold long before it was deliv- 
and to rule over their country. Itis far more || ered, are to go for nothing; if sull we are to be ar- 
grateful to me, sir, to revert to these, than to re- | raigned before the world to vindicate our right of 
member the period when constitutional scruples |; property, then there is an obligation to have our 
would not allow the militia of that State to go be- || case fairly presented at the bar of public opinion; 
yond its own limits, though the honor of the flag || and in view of what may be our last resort, | may 
and the safety of the country called on all her || find it needful, with more copious reference and 
people. ’ : with more methodical arrangement, to speak to 

The Senator referred yesterday, and has again || this subject ata future day. IL hope, however, to 

to-day, to one who is an ornament to the age in || be spared the necessity. 

which he lives—Mr. Cushing; one of those true Mr. WIGFALL. I beg the patience of the 
sons of Massachusetts who, he says, defended || Senate for a few moments, and but a very few, 
her honor years ago, and who equally, I say, || for a matter of explanation. I promise Senators 
and more efficiently defends it to-day when he || to detain them a very few minutes; and I desire to 
arraigns her errors, than when, at the period to || speak now in order that the imputations which 
which the Senator refers, he may have only pointed || have been made upon my State may not pass un- 
to her past devotion—a man ere varied knowl- || answered and unnoticed. Iam not willing that 
edge seems to gather in every subject, and whose || the sun should go down upon these imputations 
| without a full and clear explanation of their in- 
justice. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in the long 
list of grievances which he has made against the 
South, has seen fit to bring Texas in as a crim- 

| inal. He makes charges against her, and produces 
one of her Senators, not now on this floor, on the 
witness stand, and by him attempts to prove the 
charges which he makes. He stated that,amongst 
otheraggressions, wrongs andoutrages which have 
been committed against the North, $10,000,000 
was paid for territory to which the people of Texas 
had no title. He stated distinctly, for | listened 


thing which it touches. If he ever doubted the 
right of the citizens of the slaveholding States to 


tor’s remarks to-day he did, it became him, it be- 
came his genius as well as his heart, that, having 
learned his error, he should avow the reformation. 
I have just received & letter of his, addressed to a 
public meeting, in which he refers to this partic- 
ular point, and in a sentence so valuable that I will 
read it. He says: 

* And the current suggestion, that slave property exists 


but by the local law, is no more true of this than itis of all 


other property. In fact, the European Socialists, who, in || to him carefully, that we not only had no title to 
wild radicalism, (including the assassination doctrine,) are 


etre 90, 8s pelt, but that a Senator from Texas had admitted 
the correspondents of the American “Abolitionists, maintain |?. ia lel | aakcad for hi 
the same doctrine as to all property, that the Abolitionists | it to ye a mere oe or claim. asKed for his 
do as to slave property. He who has property, they argue, |! authority, and he said that, at some subsequent 








one ee 
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time, he would produce it; but for the present he 
would state that that Senator had made the state- 
ment to him, privately or personally, [ do not rec- 
That Texas had no claim to this 
territory: that she got up a pretense of ttle in or- 
der. during th led umes of 1850, to extort 
from patriotic men who desired to save the Union 
410,000,000, is the substance of the charge. What 
is the utle that Texas had, and how arose the 
controvery? Itisa short story, and it shall be 
told bri fly. ; 

Upon the bloody field of San Jacinto, the claim 
was made to the entire territory lying east of the 
tio Grande up to the forty-second degree of north 
latitude. General Houston, the witness produced 
by the Se ‘nator himself, has boasted in my pres 
ence time and again, before the people of Texas, 
that he himself suggeste d to General Rusk, then 
the Secretary of r War, and on that bloody field 
taking part in that transaction, the Rio Grande as 
a sine qua non. Then and there, sir,a treaty was 
made with Santa Anna, Dictator (not President) 
of Mexico, by which the independence of Texas, 
as claimed, was recognized. ‘That is the first step 
in establishing our title. Santa Anna’s life was 
spared. He returned his own country, and, 
with Mexican faith, he repudiated his own deed. 
After a long and bloody war of some eight or ten 
years, in which Texas was fighting for independ- 
ence—and when I speak of independence, | mean 
independence this side of the Rio Grande—she 
became, without peace having been established, 
one of the States of this Union. The Mexicans, 
after the annexation of Texas, crossed the Rio 
Grande to attack citizens of my State upon this 
side of that river. The American Government, 
both Houses of Convress, and the President, con- 
curred in the sentiment that American blood nad 
shed upon American soil, drawing no dis- 
tinction between the upper and the lower Rio 
Grand: 

We went to war. After two years a treaty of 
peace and acquisition was signed. The treaty of 
Gaudalupe Hidalgo ceded to the United States all 
that territory lying north of certain boundaries 
specified in the » tre aty; and, ‘* to make assurance 
doubly sure,’’a map was attached to that treaty. 
Upon that mz aap, all that territory lying cast of the 
Rio Grande, up to the forty “second degree of 
north latitude, was painted in one color, distinctly, 
and it was marked **'Texas;’’ west of the Rio 
Grande, there was another portion, colored dif- 
ferently,; and marked ** New Mexico;”’ a third 
portion of that territory was colored and marked 
**California.’’ Here, sir, was the second recog- 
nition of the Government of the United States, by 
both the legislative and executive departments, 
recognizing Texas as that territory lyimg north 
and east of the Rio Grande, making no distinction 
between the upper and lower Rio Grande 

Then, sir, General Henderson, who was Gov- 
ernor of the State, being advised that troops were 
stationed in the northern part of our State, ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States, 
James K. Polk, an official document asking him 
by what authority those troops were there sta- 
tioned, and by what authority the United States 
was oe troops within the State of Texas. 
Mr. James Buchanan, Secretary of State, answered 
promptly that the United States put up no pre- 
tense of title to any portion, and that the troops 
were there simply for the purpose of protecung 
our own frontieragainst Indians who were making 
incursions. Under these circumstances we were 
satisfied. We had no idea that the American 
Government, that was to settle the boundary be- 
tween Mexico and ourselves, would, being the 
arbitrator and the judge, step in and become one 
of the parties to the suit and claim the verdict. 
So things passed on until, to the utter astonish- 
ment ofeverybody, military possession Ww astaken 
of it. Under the administration of General Tay- 
lor troops were sent there; and Mr. Fillmore 
sent in a message, setting forth in substance—I 
do not pretend to quote the words—that Texas 
had set up a claim to a portion of American ter- 
ritory, and that he intended to hold it by the 
power of the sword, until the question was adju- 
dicated. 

Under these circumstances, every man in Texas 
was Teady again to rally under her banner. That 
State was excited from one section to the other. 
About that time, the Pearce bill was introduced, 
offering to us money for that disputed territory 


olleet which 


trou! 


been 
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Disputed ae It had been omenerae to be 
ours by the Government of the United States, on 
three several occasions: first, by a declaration of 
war; then by solemn treaty; then by an official 
Executive document that acknowledged our title. 
After all this, this Government set upa pretehse 
of title and offered us $10,000,000, if we would 
sell them the territory. I, for one, would never 
have touched one dime of your money, carrying, 
as I believed it did, degradation in the touch. 
But the people of Texas decided otherwise. Gen- 
eral Rusk and General Houston, our Senators, 
and Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Pillsbury, our Repre- 
sentatives in the other wing of the Capitol, urged 
on the people of Texas that they had but lately 
into the Union; that the slave ry question 
was agitating the country, from center to circum- 
ference: that it was shaken from ‘‘turret to foun- 
dation stone;”’ they appealed to the peo »le there to 
come to the rescue, and toc ompromise ices atter; 
though an outrage had been offered to us, still, as 
the Government had proposed to pay us for ter- 
ritory, and as we had more than we had use for, 
we should take the money; and the people decided 
to take it, 

Now, sir, for the first time in my life I have 
heard that we had no title,and the man who claims 
to himself, and I believe truly, the cre dif of hav ing 
been the very author of the bound: iry of the Rio 
Grande, and who plumes himself upon it, is put 
on the witness stand, and it is stated that he said 
we had no title. If, none, then we were playing 
the part of sharpers; we were trying to strike a 
hard bargain with a Government with which we 
had but lately become connected; and it was infa- 
mous. In justification of General Houston him- 
self, in order at once to put this matter at rest, I 
will read from the Congressional Globe a single 
paragraph from three speeches which he made. 
On the 26th day of July, 1850, Genera! Houston 
used this language: 


come 


* Whatever Texas now claims she asserted anterior to 
annexation. Before that measure was adopted by the Uni- 
ted States, Texas had for years asserted her boundary, and 


had so been recognized, not only by the United States, but | 


also by other nations. When she became annexed, she in- 
termitted no claim to any territory which she had avowed 
was hers. She maintained that claim up tothe present mo- 
ment. No claim adverse to that of Texas was set up until 
very recently, and as late as the 19th of November last. No 
adverse claim whatever was set up by the United States, or 
any other State or Territory. Mexico certainly did not set 
up any. 


dependence of Texas, and not against her boundary.” 


In a speech delivered the 30th of July, 1850, he 
used this emphatic language: 


? "Te do not ask any new bi dary. s fe ascer- 
“Wed task an} boundary. It is for the asce 


She put in an adverse claim only against the in- | 


tainment of our proper and legitimate boundary we are | 


contending here. We have 
usurped none. 
to last. We commenced our existence as a nation with a 
declared boundary ; we maintained in the revolution for 
eight years, and contended for that boundary when the 
United States were substituted in place of Texas, and the 
contest was going on for the attainment of that boundary. 
None other was ever thought of; and*when the United 
States extended their conquest beyond the declared bound- 
ary of Texas, embracing it, (seemed natural that so soon 
as the boundary Skt claimed was acquired, it should be at 
once accorded to her, and all difficulties should be erased.’ 


On the 31st of July, 1850, he used this language: 
‘I have been reluctant toconsume the time of the Sen- 


no new boundary, for we have 


We have had the same boundary from first | | 


ate by remarks which I might offer in relation to the claim | 


of Texas. I do not expect, by entering into any investi- 
gation of her boundary, to enlighten any mind upon it, for 
{ am sure my colleagues, not only here, but in the other 
House, have submitted arguments fraught with ability and 


intelligence, and conclusive, so far as I can judge; and if | 


there had been any deficiency in them whatever, certainly | 


the argument of the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. 


Berrien] must have convineed every mind, when he threw | 


all the tacts before it, and compared them and traced them 
to a conclusion as unerring as truth itself.’ 


I thank the Senate for the attention which they 


have given me; and, having made this explana- | 


tion, | will consume no further time. 


Mr. WILSON. A single word of ¢ *xplanation 
in regard to that matter. I did not mean, in the 
statement I made, to convey the idea to any per- 


son that General Houston had not maintained the | 


claim of Texas to the territory im question. What 
I meant to say was, that I understood that though 


| he claimed this country, headmitted that the claim 
| had not been acknow ledged by the Mexican Gov- 


ernment, or maintained by the Texas government. 


If the Senator from Texas will read the speeches | 


made throughout the Mexican war—a war grow- 
ing out of that question—and the speeches of 1850, 
he will find the doctrine maintained that Texas | 
did not extend to the upper Rio Grande The 


detente of Congress, during 1 chat tis time, are full of 
it. WhatI meant to say was, that General Hous- 
ton raised this claim, that he fought for it, and 
contended for it; but, at the same time, he had 
admitted that Mexico had not acknowle dged it; 
and itnever had been an acknowledged boundar y; 
only a claimed boundary. That, I think, is the 
fact of the case. What I referred to in conver- 
sation, simply related to matters here, not in pri- 
vate communication, but in the common remarks 
among Senators; and I have so understood him 
to make that admission. General Houston has 
always contended and maintained that Texas had 
a claim to this region of country, and | do not 
wish to say anything which would intimate that 
he had not contended for the claim. 
Mr. WIGFALL. One word of explanation 
further. Mexico, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts now says, never recognized our claim to the 
Rio Grande. W hy, sir, she never recognized our 
claim toany portion of Texas. It was a question 
of life, it was a question of existence with us. 
What I say is, that we had as much claim to one 
portion of Texas as to the other. The subse- 
quent questions which arose during tht discus- 
sions of 1850, when Mr. Benton attempted to set 
forth that our title could not extend beyond a cer- 
tain point because, originally, the department of 
Texas did not extend beyond the Nueces, have 
nothing to do with the matter. Texas declared 
her independence on the battle field; she carved 
| out her boundaries with her sword. Mexico de- 
nied her existence; this Government recognized 
it; France and England and other European 
Powers acknowledged it. We never would at 
any day have made peace with Mexico on any 
other boundar y than that which had been carve d 
out at San Jacinto. 
Then, when this Government interposed and 
set up a title to a portion of that country, it was 
|aclaim set up by the Government of the United 
| States in violation of our rights; and what I as- 
| serted was, that we had as good a title to one por- 
tion as to the other, and that a distinction between 
the upper and lower Rio Grande had never been 
made by General Houston, or any other Texan. 
I will go further: Mr. F illmore might just as well 
have net up a title to that portion oe xas which 
lay upon ne boundary of Louisiana, as to set up 
the claim which he did. 

It was to remove the misapprehension, that I 
rose to show that the Senator was mistaken in the 
position which he assumed as having been pub- 
licly taken or privately communicated by General 
Houston. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I move that the Senate 
adjourn, with the understanding that the Senator 
| from Tennessee is entitled to the floor. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
| adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuvrspar, January 26, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. J. Cone. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated the question to be upon 
the point of order raised by Mr. Curtis on the 
19th instant 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Clerk, as I know 
a motion to proceed to vote for Spe aker would be 
objected to without a call of the House, I move 
that there be a call of the House preliminary to 


Prayer 


‘| submitting a motion that the House proceed to 


| vote for Speaker, 
The motion was agreed to. 
The roll was accordingly called; when the fol- 


'| lowing members failed to answer to their names: 


|| day with Mr. Hamitton, but 


Messrs. Bonham, Brown, Horace F. Clark, Clemens, 
Clark B. Cochrane, Dimmick, Farnsworth, Hall, Jenkins, 
Longnecker, Montgomery, Reynolds, Simms, Stallworth, 
and Stanton. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. McRAE stated that Mr. Cremens had 
paired off for this day only with Mr. Crark B. 
CocHRANE. 

Mr. PEYTON stated that Mr. Simms was un- 
well, and they had paired him off with Mr. Stan- 
| TON. 
| Mr. CAMPBELL stated that it had been an- 
|| nounced yesterday that he had paired off for the 
e announcement 
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had not found its way into the Globe. 
now to state the fact. 

The roll having been called, 

Mr. ETHERIDGE moved thatall further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was ne on; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 128, nays 99; as follows: 


Y EAS—Messrs.Charles F. 








He wished 


Adams, Green Adams, Adrain, 


Aldrich, Ailey, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, 
Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Bristow, Butfin 


ton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Camp- 
bell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Co 
vode, Cox, James Craig, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, John G. 
Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, J 
Morrison Harris, Haskin, He!mick, Hickinan, Hoard, Hum- 
phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wil 
liam Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger. DeWitt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mallory, Mars 
ton, Charles D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 
Millward, Laban T. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Penning- 
ton, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sher- 
man, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, William Stew- 
art, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Tappan, ‘Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C.Washburn, Ellihu 
B. Washburne, Israe! Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff—128. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Farrett, Bocock, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Burton Craige, Crawtord, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, 
De Jarnette, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Gar- 
nett, Gartrell,Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, John T. Har- 
ris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, 
Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Lo- 
gan, Love, Maclay, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, McCler- 
nand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendle- 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, 
James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, 
William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James 
A. Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, 


Anderson, Ashmore, 
Bonham, Boteler, 


Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and 
Wright—99. 
So further proceedings under the call were dis- 


pensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW , (at five minutes to one o’clock, 
p.m.) As the hour is early, and the House is 
not quite full, I move, in order to give members 
additional time to come in, that the House do now 
adjourn; and on that motion I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 32, nays 190; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Ashmore, Barksdale, Bocock, Bonham, 
Boteler, Branch, Burch, Clopton, Juin Cochrane, Cox, 
John G. Davis, Edmundson, louke, Hamilton, Hindman, 
Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, Logan, 
Maclay, McQueen, McRae, Pryor, James C. Robinson, 
William Smith, Taylor, Thomas, Vance, and Wright—32. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, 
Avery, Babbitt, Barr, Barrett, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bou- 
ligny, Boyce, Brabson, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buflinton, 
Burlingame, Burnett, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Cobb, Col 





John B. Clark, 
fax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, James Craig, Bur- 
ton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, Davidson, H. Winter 
Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, English, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fen 
ton, Ferry, Florence, Foster, Frank, French, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hardeman, 
J. Morrison Harris, John ‘T’. Harris, Haskin, Hatton, Haw- 
kins, Helmick, Hickman, Hill, Hoard, Holman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, James M. 
Leach, Leake, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Love, Lovejoy, 
Mallory, Marston, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, 
Maynard, McClernand, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 
Miles, Millson, Millward, Montgomerv. Laban T. Moore, 
Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, Noell, 
Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pey 
ton, Phelps, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 
Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Ruffin, Rust, 
Schwartz, Scott, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, 
Singleton, Somes, Spaulding, £ Spinner, Steve ns, Stevenson, 
James A. Stewart, William Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Strat- 
ton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron,Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu 
B. W ashburne, Israel W ashburn, Webster, Wells, White- 
ley, Wilson, Windom, Winslow, Wood, Woodruff, and 
Woodson—i90. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House pro- 


ceed to vote viva voce for Speaker; and on that 
motion I demand ths previous question. 
Mr. PHELPS. I second the previous question. 
Mr. HICKMAN. IfI had been here during 


appears, 


in afternoon of yesterday, I shor il Lhave objected 
to the ballot which was then taken, for the reason 
I have heretofore given, that I am perfectly satis- 
fied that, 





rath rthan c ndh icing to an organizauon, 
it has a tendency directly to procrastinate one. | 
left the Hall in conse quenes - of inability, through 


indisposition, to remain he re longer, and I came 
int "* Hall this morning with the settled determ- 
manor to resist a ballot to-day; but Llearn that a 
| understanding was had on the afternoon 
of yi sterd: iy, that balloting should procee d, with 
out interruption, for two weeks, unless an election 
should be had sooner. I understand the ‘ittlaiea 
from Tennessee [Mr. Erneripee,] made the di 
laration that idence that time a Speaker would be 
elected. Although Ido not consider myself actu- 
ally bound by any arrangement made during my 
absence, which was unavoidable, and es 
that I would have objected to if I 
had been present, yet Lam _ not disposed to break 
through an arrangement which was had, as it 
by universal consent. But I shall with- 
hold my vote until I find some reason for chang- 
ing the determination which I have heretofore ex- 
pressed. I will not engage in what I still con- 
ceive to be a ridiculous farce, and worse than 
that. When my vote will be ofany service to Mr. 
SHERMAN,.It can be had,and will be cast; but I 
may not participate longer in the play which is 
roing on here. 

Mr. COBB. We will excuse you from voting 
during the whole session. : 

Mr. HICKMAN. I 

used. When I choose 

my vote. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Isay to the 
gentleman from Pt nis ylvania that I know of no 
such agreement as that which he speaks of. I 


genera 


pee! ally 


as it Was one 


do not ask to be 
todo it, 


cX- 
T shall withhold 


certainly was a party to no such agreement, and 


| being ] 


ton, Buffinton, 


| ban T. 


do not consider myself bound by it. 
The main question was ordered to be put; 


ut, Mr . 
THIRTY-SIXTH BALLOT 


The House procee ded to ballot the thirty- sixth 
time for Speaker, w aa following result: Ww hole 


and 
WInNsLow’s motion was ete ed to. 


FOR SPEAKER. 





number of votes, 226; necessary to a choice, 114; 

of which— 
Dts: AOU. DRGOEVON s 0:66.00 6550008 06000%9060 0002 109 
BE I tabs so bheeed thea wcthenc0stgceunevas 58 
Mr. William N. Ms INS ish debi ecd bes , 37 
ee ey ee eee ee ec’ 
OR Serer re née dkerees aa ewas a0.eene —— 
EE re ere eon 
ers ra cts wea eConnnesatataeacorececven 2 
Pets NOES 6 vec cause VWs ok Césceveeeedeieanad weed 2 
Mit. PRIDE ..c206 ce RSE id EN od saws whads s paw ete 1 
Mr. Taylo l 
Mr. Riggs . ] 
Mr. Larrat ] 
Mr. Boyce ! 
Mr. Horace F. C lark ee et ae A akeeewarteds l 


So there was no choice. 
The fol! vote 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs 
Alley, Ashley, Babbit 


in detail: 


Adams, Aldrich, 
Blair, Blake, Bray 


wing is the 


. Charles F. 
, Beale, Bingham, 
Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Hale, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Ir- 
vine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wiliiam Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger,«<DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Pe rry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Potile, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, 
William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, tl 1eaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verrec, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Was saber, Elihu 
B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Ashmore, 
Barrett, Branch, Burch, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, John 
Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, Reuben Davis, Edmundson, English, Florence, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, 
Niblack, Peyton, Pugh, Reagan, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, Thomas, Underwood, 
Whiteley, and Wright. 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Green Adams, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Bonham, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, John B. Ciark, 
James Craig, De Jarnette, Etheridge, Gilmer, Hardeman, 
J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, Keitt, James M. Leach, 
Leake, Mallory, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, Millson, La 
Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Noeil, Pryor, 
Quarles, William Smith, Stokes, Taylor, Vance, Webster, 
and Woodson 


Avery, Barksdale, 
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Montgom 


T= 


_ Fo Mr. John G. Davis—M 

ry, he 1c N. Morris, and Riggs. 

For Mr. Enelish—Meesra. Houston, Phelps, James A. 
Stewart, and Winsiow. 


Allen, Barr, 


sare. 


For Mr. Mc Clernand—Messrs. Bocock, John G. Davis, 
and Pendleton 

For Mr. Houston—Meesrs. Larrabee and Charles D. Max 
tin 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. HU. Winter Davis and Wiillam 
N. 1. Smith. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 

For Mr. Taylor—Mr. Fouke. 

For Mr. Riges—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Larrebee—Mr. James C. Robinson. 


For Mr. Boyee—Mr. Vallandigham. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark-—Mr. Adrain. 

During the above ballot, 

Mr. HAMILTON, when his name was called, 
said: By the permission of the House, I propose, 
in a very few remarks, to give the reasons for the 


vote I now propose to cast. [ know not how 
many gentlemen of the House of Representatives 
came here with the expect tion of being Speaker; 


ho came here without 
My friends, howeve rs 


but I know at least one wl 
any such hope or thought. 
thought proper to put my hame in omimatvion 
before the House for the of Speaker. For 
that, lam profoundly thankful, and ought to be 
still more so for the very flattering vote Ir 
upon that nomination. I felt at the time,as I now 
feel, that it was not in deference to my personal 
merits; and, least of all, to any suppose d fitness 
that I pri sented for so distinguish: : a position; 
but part ly and solely, I imagined, account of 
the belief that I occupied a politit ra ; sition that 
would enable the discordant ele upon this 
the House to effect a union. 

Viewing the matter in that light, ] have to thank 


office 


. ‘ 1 
Ceiveg 


ments 


side of 


rentlemen who cast thetr votes for me, in the name 
of our common country, for that exhibition of 
patriotisi m, because | well know that it was on 


account of their devotion to prin ipl , and of the 
arde ~ desire felt on this side of the House to 
make head against a common politic alenemy, that 
To bi con- 


my name was thus favorably received. 

sidered, sir, worthy, ) unde rany circumstances, to 
preside over this distinguished body, , isan honor 
that [ cannot be inse netble of. I beg, a fore, 


to present my sincere thanks to those who cast 
their votes for me during the ballotings that have 
been had since my nomination. Believing 
my name will not further conduce to the harmony 
of the different elements here, and that its further 
use will not do any good in making head against 


that 


those who struggle for Black Republicanism, I 
will, with the consent of the gentleman who put 


it before the House, now withdraw it, tendering, 
as I havealready done, a gratitud for the 
much more than language can express. 
When I reflect, that such an exhibition of pa- 
triotism can be made for one so unworthy and 
unfitted for the position as Lam, I am led ta believe, 
that there is here a ripening determination to have 
a united effort of this side against those w 
ceive to be the enemies of “the country and the 
Constitution. I desire not to deal in harsh lar 
but I will say one thing which may be 
deemed rash. Much has been said of the Union 


honor 


CON. 


(rr ore 
guage, 


and love for the Union on one hand, and much of 
the Union and dissolution of the Union on the 
other. I am not about to proceed to give my views 


upon the merits of questions that have been dis- 
cussed during the session; I content myself with 
making this remark, though it grate harshly upon 
the ears of some, that whatever love may be ex 

cited for the Union on the one hand,and what 

ever may be declared on the other in 
to its disruption; whatever may be said by some 
to maintain it at all hazards, I believe that a dis 

solution of the Union is this day upon us. The 
Union, sir, is being dissolved now. It may be 
in the power of the conservative elements of this 
House to arrest it; but that eannot be done by the 
election of a Black Republican Speaker. I believe 
that I represent as conservative a constituency as 
any gentleman upon this floor; a people who are 
as devoted to the Union; a people, sir, who have, 
I think, manifested that devotion by as much lib- 
( rality and unselfishne ‘$8, by yie ding up what no 
other State in this Union has yield d, a se parate 
and inde pe ‘ndent nationality in order to participate 
in this Confederacy which we all profess so much 
to love; and yet that same State, that same peopl! 

are now solemnly resolving that it is better that 
the wheels of Government should be arrested 
where they are to-day, and no organiz ition ever 
effected, than that the candidate of the Republican 


reicrente 
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party shall be elected and place d in the Speaker’s 
chair. In the fear that my colleague and myself 
may not get our mileage “and per diem here, the 
Legislature of Texas is now appropriating $20,000 
ury of the State, for the purpose 
{ Laughter. ] 


out of the trea 


of defraying our expel ; 

I have made these remarks, Mr. Clerk, with no 
improper feeling. I will make an additional re- 
mark. Whatever has grown out of this personal 


tomyself, Lesteem itof little moment. Many spec- 
ulations, I am told, have been rife in this House 
with respeet to my political complexion. I will 
take an occasion at an early day to leave no man 
upon either side of the House in doubt as to 
my position on any political question of the day. 
The peovle who have sent me here have never 
had any doubt about my position upon any ques- 
tion which my mind has been brought to inves- 
tigate. I apprehend those with whom I associate 
here will know 

Let m: 
we are 


oon that I have no disguises 
say this to gentlemen on this side. If 
to elect a Speaker, it cannot be done by 
Strict con- 
Is it 
and 
; who is 
onstitution, and to 
' 


teachings, 


presenting a man whose views are in 
formity with the views of each and all of us. 

not ¢ nough that youcan ereta man WwW ho loves 
reveres the Const and thi 
determined the C 
resist those who resist its and those 
who have been charged with a disregard of its 


obligations ? 


tution country 


to maintain 


If that 1s not cnough, let us at once 
despair of electing a Speaker of our side, ant dis- 
rupt the Government by preve nting organization 
by the election of a gentleman of the other side 

Again, Mr. Clerk, not so much for mysclf as 
for the country, I sincerely thank every gentle- 
man who cast his vote for me; for I know that it 
was done much more for the country than for 
myself. I vote for Mr. Bocock, of Virginia. 

The result of the ballot having been announced, 

Mr. WINSLOW said: I move thatthe House 
again proceed to vote viva voce for Speake r; and 
on that motion I call for the previous question. 

Mr. PHELPS, Mr. ASHMORE, and others, 
seconded the previous question. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I would like to say a 
word before the Llouse proceeds to vote for Speak- 
er. Fora day or two, sir, I have contemplated 
asking the attention of the House to a personal 
explanation, and then to some general remarks. 
Having been told of a supposed understanding 
made last evening, lL have,toa great degree, aban- 
doned my design this morning. The gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Craice,] however, 
has declared that there has been no general under- 
standing that we shall only ballot, and that there 
shall be no debate. If there be no such under- 
standing, then I may, without objection, now or 
after the third vote for Speaker, proce ed to sub- 
mit what [ have to say 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. | hope all sides of 
the Liouse will conform to what was tacitly agreed 
upon yesterday, and that neither sid ‘of the House 


will indulge in debate. It was the understanding 
yesterday that we should go on and vote for a 
time. [Loud cries of “ Vote!” * Vot . y 


Mr. McPHERSON. am agreed to that. I 
will interpose no obstacle to taking one or more 
votes, 

Mr. WINSLOW. The best way to carry out 
that understanding is to go on to a vote. (Cries 
of ** Call the roll -_ 

Mr. FLORENCE. I conccive that there can 
he no objection to my colleague’s making a per- 
sonal explanation at this time. [Cries of * Call 
the roll!’"] That is not within the purview of the 
understanding of yesterday, if I understand it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. T do not desire to call 
the attention of the House now to any remark. 
What I he gees is this: if the understanding be 
not absolute, if it be desired that we should take 
three ballots to-day, and after that any remarks 
of a personal or other nature are in order, then I 
should ask the attention of the House fora short 
time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to say for myself 
that I have no understanding upon the subject. 
I have not troubled the House as yet, and do not 
know that I shall do so; but, if I propose to speak, 
I do not want it understood that I am violating an 
understanding. I had no such understanding. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If there was a mistake, 
I want it corrected. I do not want to make a 


[Cries 


speech in violation of any arrangement. 
of ** Vote !”’ Vote!” from al! sides.) 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to say, so far as 
any understanding was concerned, that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ernerince] could 
certainly make no understanding that would bind 
the Democratic party in this House. 

Mr. HOUSTON.” Or anybody else. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I am vi ry sure that I had 


no understanding; and I know of no gentlemen 


around me that had. 
gation upon me. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to make 
a statement to the House, and it is this: that it 
was suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
yesterday, that the House should vote for some 
considerable time, taking at least three ballots a 
day, without making speeches. ‘To that sugges- 
tion there was no objection at the time; but no vote 
or minute of that fact was made upon the record 
of the proceedings of yesterday, for the reason 
that, while it seemed to be acquiesced in—no per- 
son making any objection to it—the Clerk did not 
feel authorized to enter it an order of the 
House. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Are'we told that there was 
no understanding had yesterday ? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Certainly; 
bindine understanding. 

The CLERK. The Clerk meant to state that 
the gentleman from Tennessee made the sugges- 
tion, and appealed to each division of the House 
that they would vote for a time, at least, without 
debate; and at that time there was no objection 
made, and the House proceeded to a ballot. But 
there was no order of the House made that there 
should be no discussion. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Hadanattempt been made 


There is no binding obli- 


up as 
i 


there was no 


| to make such an order, of course there would have 


been objection. 

Mr. JOHN CQCCHRANE. I was not in the 
House at the time the suggestion fell from the lips 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. 
stand it this morning, and as I understood it by 


repetition to myself, I believe it to have been a | 


suggestion, in the wisdom of the gentleman from 


Tennessee, made to the House at the time, and | 
to which the humor of the House at the time gave || 


its accord. Whether that humor of the House 


| shall be such now, or on any future occasion, as 


| gested by the gentleman from Tennessee. 


to agree to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, is a question to be determined now, 
or at the time it may arise. 
suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee has 
that extent, and no more and no less. [Cries of 
** Call the roll,”’ from all sides.] We are ready 
for a ballot. We do not interrupt the tacit under- 
standing at that time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to correct the in- 
formation of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Joun Cocurane,] touching the understanding of. 
yesterday. I understood the gentleman from New 


It seems to me the | 


York to say that the humor of the House at that | 


time was that there should be no speaking, as sug- 
The 
true statement of the case is, that the gentleman 
from Tennessce simply made a suggestion. No 
one upon this side of the House felt himself called 
upon to interfere with the proposition simply 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee; no one 


| caring anything about it, and no one feeling any 


interest in it. 
speak for ourselves. I apprehend that not five 
gentlemen upon this side of the House had any 
purpose of entering into an arrangement of that 
kind. I should have risen at the time, if I had 


| thought the Democratic party was to be bound 
by the suggestion made by the gentleman from | 


Tennessee. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I think I have aclear con- 
ception of the state of the matter as it was before 
the House yesterday, learning,.as I now do very 


| distinctly from gentlemen upon the other side, that 
| there was no understanding had which may not 


be broken by the House at any moment, and that 
they do not mtend to be bound to a continuous 


He wpeaks for himself, and we | 


As I under- |} had exhausted all reasonable chances of electing 


| vote. Lunderstand now the gentleman from Geor- | 
| gia [Mr. Crawronp] to say that he believes there 


were not five men upon that side who would be 
willing to be bound by any such understanding. 


| I therefore must object to a ballot. 


Mr. WINSLOW. It is too late. 

Mr. HICKMAN. It is not too late, as the 
question has not been put to the House. 

The CLERK. A motion was made by the gen- 


| teman from North Carolina [Mr. Winstow] that 
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the House proceed to a ballot. Upon that the 
previous question was demanded and seconded. 
and the question nowis, ‘* Shall the main question 
be put?”’ 

Mr. HICKMAN. As I understand it, this 
question can only be put to the House by unan- 
imous consent. The unanimous consent of the 
House has not been had, and the calling of the 
previous question will not preclude an objection 
to a motion being put to the House, which is 
clearly out of order. That is the ground upon 
which I stand. That is the ground taken by the 
other side of the House—by the Administration 
forces here—that a single objection will interfere 
with, and prevent a ballot. Now, this being en- 
tirely out of order, the calling the previous ques- 
tion, and the seconding it even, will not preclude 
objection. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will. 

Mr. HILL. Itseems tome that there isa misap- 
wrehension upon this side of the House as to there 
iaving becn some agreement with the party friends 
of Mr. Ermeriper in what he said and did yes- 
terday. [| will say for myself that I never heard 

a word of it until he spoke of it on the floor; and 
I believe that is the case with a majority of the 
party. There was no arrangement about it; but 
1 am sorry to see one thing upon this side of the 
House, and that is the light regard paid to the 
solemn assurance given by the gentleman from 


| Tennessee that if we would go on and vote three 


times a day for two weeks we should have a 
Speaker. Now, lam not one of his bondsmen, 
and I should hate to be bound in a serious pen- 
alty for the fulfillment of his assurance. Yet lam 
willing to try it, and I was in hopes, in common 
with gentlemen all around me, that there would be 
no more time spent here in discussion until we 


a Speaker. 


Mr. PHELPS. 


I desire to address myself in 


| a few remarks to the point of order submitted by 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicx- 
MAN.| The point of order submitted by him is, 
that if he raises an objection the House cannot pro- 
ceed to vote now for Speaker. A motion was en- 
tertained that the House will now proceed to vote 
for Speaker, withouta single objection being made. 
The gentleman from North Carolina then called 
the previous question, and it was seconded. Now, 
whenevera motion isin the possession of the Clerk 


| and stated to the House, and the previous ques- 
| tion called upon it and seconded, it is then there 
| by the unanimous consent of the House, and the 


objection of the gentleman. from Pennsylvania, 
therefore, was taken too late; he might as well 
make it to-morrow as now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In reference to what fell 


from the lips of my colleague, |Mr. Hitx,] touch- 


| ing the statement made yesterday by the gentle- 


| between our candidates. 


| for, I can see no objection to discussion. 


man from Tennessee, I have this to say: that the 
clection of a Speaker of this House rests with half 
a dozen gentlemen. The Democratic party has 
its candidate, or can get one; the Republican party 
has its candidate, or can get onc; the American 
party have supported first one candidate and then 
another. Half a dezen votes control this wholk 

question, and i can see no particular reason why 
we should be called upon by the gentleman from 
Tennessee to come here every day for two weeks 
and cast two or three votes daily for Speaker when 
there is no probability of a result in the election 
ofa Speaker. If the half dozen gentlemen who 
control the question will change their position, 
they can elect a Speaker in an hour at any time. 
We can arrive at no result so long as they stand 
outand vote against the three regular parties here; 
but whenever those gentlemen shall make up their 
minds to select from the candidates of these three 
parties, they can bring about an election, and not 
until then. We have, therefore, nothing else to 
do but to await their pleasure. We have tostand 
still and wait until they get ready to make a choice 
And while we are thus 
standing still, waiting for them to come to some 
conclusion as to whem they shall cast epee hee 
So far 


| as we upon this side of the House are concerned, 


we have no objection to gentlemen upon the other 
side discussing whatsoever they choose touching 


| the election of Speaker. We have pursued that 


course ourselves. We are willing to hear from 





the American and the Republican parties, and 
until those gentlemen who do control this question 
shall make up their minds to settle it, 1 can see no 
reason why we should not come up here and dis- 
cuss all these questions, as we have been doing for 
weeks past. 
There has been no change in the vote taken this 
morning. ‘The gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Suer- 
MAN] stands where he did before; no nearer an 
election than he wasbefore. The gentleman from 


Texas [Mr. Hamiton] is no nearer an election; | 


noris the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bocock;] 
nor the candidate of the American party. Where 
then is the necessity of consuming me in taking 
two or three votes daily when the whole question 
rests with halfadozenmen? Why stifle discussion 
when there is as much profit from that, at least, 
as there would be from voting? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Clerk, the House will 
remember that I have not troubled it during its 
sittings at any time, and I trust it will indulge me 
now for a few moments. There has been a great 
dea! said this morning; and I have listened with 
great attention to the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Crawrorp.] He says that there is no ad- 
vantage in voting, because the result of the vote 
taken this morning shows that there has been no 
change in the minds of individuals, which indi- 
cates the probability of our arriving at a conclu- 
sion with respect to this question now before us. 
The gentleman then suggests that, inasmuch as it 
is evident from that fact that there has been no 
change, it would be better to return to the practice 
of discussion, in which we have been engaged for 
the last two weeks. Now, 1 would submit it to 


that gentleman, to the members of the Democratic , 


arty, and to gentlemen upon all sides of the 
tl if the experiment of discussion has not 
eminently failed of producing concord or that union 
which is necessary*to enable us to elect? We 
have discussed the various matters which are 
thought to be connected with the election we are 
attempting to effect, for weeks; and, 1 am free to 
say, | differ in opinion altogether from my friend 
from Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp;] and if the House 
will allow me, | will state the reasons upon which 
that difference is founded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ifthe gentleman will allow 
me, I will simply say that he misunderstands 
what I said. I did not say we ought not to vote. 
I think we ought to vote, and take one or two bal- 
lots each day; but that we should do nothing else 
but vote, is what I object to. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The proposition now before 
the House is, that we should proceed to vote. I 
understood the gentleman from Georgia to say, in 
terms—or, if not in terms, that was a fair infer- 
ence from his remark—that the vote first taken 
having produced no result, it was useless for us 


to vote again, and that we had better return to . 


discussion. 

Now, allow me to give expression to the only 
view I wish to present to the House. It is per- 
fectly certain that there is no party m this House 
which can elect. It is also certain that there are 
three parties upon one side of this House, which, 
if they were to unite, could elect. It is also cer- 
tain that there arg principles on which those par- 
ties agree, and that among the multitude of ques- 
tions that have been presented before the American 
people, for some time, there are but two, three, or 
four points of difference between those parties. 
My experience, my knowiedge of mankind, sat- 
isfies me that the only way in which gentlemen 
who agree upon a great number of questions, and 
who only differ from each other upon some few 
points—the only way, I say, in which gentlemen 
SO situated can ever come together, is to refrain 
from discussion. The only effeet of discussion is 
to give undue prominence to the few points of 
difference, and the excitement which follows upon 
discussion necessarily has the effect of inflaming 
the minds of those who engage in it until they 
lose sight of all those points and questions upon 
which they have a common opinion, and fix their 
attention only upon those with respect to which 
they differ. For this reason, it is my conviction 
now, that the only way in which we can arrive at a 
solution of the difficulties in which we find our- 
selves involved, is to proceed to vote again and 
again, in order that there may be an opportunity 
to those persons who attach importance to great 
principles—those principles on which they are 
united, and all of which are antagonistic to the 


THE 


principles avowed and asserted on the other side 
of the House—of coming together and seeing those 
questions on which they agree, and losing sight 
for the moment of those particular ones with re- 
spect to which the y diffe r. This will be the effect— 
and the necessary efiect—of the abandonment of 
discussion, when men agree upon reat principles 
and only differ with respect to those of less im- 
portance; and I, therefore, suggest that we should 
proceed to vote, 

Mr. WINSLOW. I believe I had the floor, 
and gave way only for brief explanations. 

Mr. SICKLES. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina allow me a single moment? 

Mr. WINSLOW... What is the question before 
the House? 

The CLERK. The gentleman moved that the 
House proceed to vote viva voce for Speaker, and 
on that motion demanded the previous question. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hick- 
MAN] rose to a point of order, and objected to the 
motion. f 

Mr. WINSLOW. I did not understand the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as objecting, but 
only as making a suggggtion. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Ro: ] object to it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk understood the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to object, and to state 
as a reason that the motion was not in order at 
this time. If the gentleman insists on his point 
of order, it will be the first question for the House 
to determine. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
the House now? 

The CLERK. If it be the pleasure of the 
House, the Clerk will now submit the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to the House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 

yeas and nays. 
”" Mr. HICKMAN. Before the vote is taken on 
that question, | wish to call the attention of the 
House to what I conceive to be the condition of 
things. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I make the point of order, 
that the question of order is not debatable pend- 
ing the execution of the order of the House; which 
is, that the main question be now put. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will remind the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that ugder the prac- 
tice here since this House has been in session, 
discussion has been carried on after the previous 
question has been demanded, and before the main 
question has been ordered to be put. 

Mr. WINSLOW. But not on a question of 
order arising incidentally. 

The CLERK. The Clerk’s recollection is, that 
the other day when a motion was made to pro- 
ceed to vote for Speaker, and the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. WINSLOW. I make an appeal to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and gentlemen of 
the House generally, to let this vote be taken, and 
afterwards the discussion can proceed. 

Mr. REAGAN. Letthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvaniaand his party put themselves upon record 
as Opposing a vote for Speaker. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I am never afraid to put 
myself upon the record. That, of all things, is 
where I desire to be put, so that no person may 
have any misunderstanding at all at any me in 
regard to my position; for I have no opinion—not 
one, not a political opinion—that I have ever en- 
tertained that I am afraid to express and have 
written down, so that it may stand forever. 

Now, sir, the other day, when it was proposed 
to proceed toa ballot under a resolutionanalogous 
to the plurality rule, objection was made by the 
Administration side of the House thatsucha bal- 
lot was out of order, and that no ballot could be 
had except by unanimous consent. It is upon 
that cxpression | ground myself. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let me interrupt the gentle- 
man for ihe purpose of a correct understanding. 

Mr. HICKMAN. | prefer to go on and say 
what I have to say. I may be wrong. If lam, 
the gentleman can correct me when I get through. 

The argument was used at that time, Mr. Clerk, 
when discussing the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hurcurs,} that asimple 
ballot could not be had atany time except by the 
unanimous consent of the House. In that ex- 


Cannot it be submitted to 


On that question I ask the 





pression of opinion | fully concurred at the time. 
believe it to be a sound conclusion, and I stand | 
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I do nat 
object to a ballot in itself, but | object to tts being 
had now; because I know, agreeing, as | do, with 
the gentleman from Gbtorgia, [Mr. Craawrorp,} 


upon the force of that conclusion now. 


that it 
time. 
tlow does the matter stand before the House 
on the question of order which has been raised? 
for to that | wish especially to direet my attention 
atthistime. Suppose the House should vote that 
it is in order to take this ballet, then we stultify 
ourselves, all of us—both sides of the House— 
because the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio has been objected to, as not being im 


can produce no beneficial result at this 


order, for the reason that other things stood upon 
the Journal which had precedence. The Admin- 
istration side of the House would stultify itself, 
especially, for the reason that they have deelared 
that no ballot could be taken except by unant- 
mous consent, and that unanimous consent cannot 
be had at this time. I say, therefore, that this 
point of order is well takgn, and it must, in my 
judgment, be sustained; for, if not sustained, it 
leaves us in this position exactly—of having failed 
to sustain the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio, when it was as much in order as it 1s 
in order now to proceed to take another ballot. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Clerk, 1 do not undertake 
to speak for any side of this House. [only want te 
reply to facts justput forth. ‘The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania attempts to place this side of the 
House in the position that it is committed to the 
proposition thata votefor Speaker cannot be taken 
without unanimousconsent. Iwill not undertake 
to debate that particular question. For myself, I 
am not committed to such a proposition. The 
question which arose, and upon which the point 
of order was made, was not upon a simple motion 
to proceed to vote for Speaker, as the gentleman 
and the House, on reflection, will recollect. There 
has been no objection of that kind raised upon this 
side of the House, of which lam informed. The 
objection was to proceeding to the adoption of the 
plurality rule; and that objection was made upon 
the ground that the universally acknowledged prac- 
tice in deliberatige bodies was that the first busi- 
ness shall receive the first voté. I need not refer 
to the rules of the House on that subject, for, sir, 
in our present condition, they cannot be invoked 
toouraid. We are necessarily governed by those 
parliamentary rules which apply to an unorganized 
assembly like ours. One of them, sir, is that the 
first question in order shall be first voted on. 

And | make a distinction right here between 
the question on proceeding to a vote for Speaker 
and a question relating to something else than a 
vote for Speaker. I presume that no one on this 
side of the House will object to a plain vote for 
Speaker at any time. What we desire is, that if 
we go away from a plain vote for Speaker to the 
plurality resolution, or to the transaction of any 
other business than the vote for Speaker, we shall 
take up the business in the order in which it stands 
upon the Clerk’s desk. If we do that, we insist 
that the plurality rule and the first question of 
order are preceded by two other motions, upon 
which the previous question has been dé an d, 
namely, the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Crark] and the substitute of the 
gentieman from North Carolina, [Mr. Grumer.] 
‘Those two measures, independent of a plain vote 
for Speaker, stand upon the same ground, as | un- 
derstand it, that any proposition does that looks 
to the adoption of a plurality rule precedent to a 
vote for Speaker. Therefore, that rule has no 
hicher claim to the attention of this House, no 
higher claim to a vote of this House, than any 
measure presented by a member having any rela- 
tion to the election of a Speaker. Lf I am correct 
in that, the gentleman is mistaken in fact when 
he supposes that we object to a vote for Speaker. 
The truth is, that we only object to a vote on the 
plurality rule, until precedent questions, having 
as good a title to a vote as it has, are disposed of. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The gentleman from Texas 
does not understand my ground exactly—at least, 
he does not state it clearly; and, sir, I do not know 
that I did myself. The state of my health is so 
infirm, this morning, that I fear my thoughts ar 
somewhat confused. } 

This is the point I made, and I will state it 
in a few words: when a resolution was offered, 
the other day, by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Hvutcuins,| that the House proceed to a ballot, 
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and that the person having the highest number of || 


votes should be declared the Speaker, that resolu- | 
tion was objected to upon the other side, upon the 
ground that it was out of order, and the argument 
which was used upon this side in support of that 
resolution, was that we had been proceeding to 
ballot, day after day, by a vote of the House, and 
that we could just as well proceed, by a vote of the 
House, upon the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, as upon the mere naked motion 
to proceed to aballot. That was replied to, upon 
the other side, in this way, that a ballot could not 
at any time have been had, except by the unani- 
mous consentofthe House. bthoughtthatanswer 
was conclusive. It satisfied my mind, for I had 
always believed that a ballot could only be had by 
unanimous consent, for this reason, that the Jour- 
nal was filled with questions which are precedent 
to all motions which can now be made. There- 
fore I desire not to raise the plurality resolution 
at this time, and to test the sense of the House 
upon it, because 1 believe it out of order, but to 
come to a vote upon the questions standing upon 
the Journal, and dispose of them, and, eventually, 
by the disposition of them, reach the plurality rule 
in its proper order, and in its proper place. 
Now, if the resolution of the gentleman from 
Ohio could not be propounded to the House ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, it being a moticn to 
proceed to a ballot, neither can any other motion 
to proceed to a ballot be put to the House except 
by generalconsent. ‘They stand exactly upon the 
same foundation, and if one be liable to that ob- 


jection the other must be of course. 


Mr. BONHAM. 


words. 


I desire to say but a very few 
1 did not understand that this side of the 
House was bound by the proposition of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Tennessee last evening; 
but | must say that | concur in the propriety, to 
some extent, of doing what he suggested. We 
can only attain unanimity upon this side of the 
House by ballot after ballot. I do not say that 
we should not have discussion. I am/willing that 
the honorable member who proposes to make a 
peech shall proceed; but I suggest that we should 
take this ballot first. If he then @gsires to discuss 
the questions now ‘before the country and this 
House, I think this House is prepared to hear 
him. But I do think I utter the sentiments of this 
side when I say that we propose to ballot again 
and again; and that it is only in that way that we 
believe we can attain unanimity upon this side of 
the House. Uf the other side object to balloting, 
they have only to make their objection. I am not 
aware thatthe point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has any force in it, for I 
am notaware that this side of the House has taken 
the ground that a single objection can prevent a 
ballot. My impression is that it is a question 
which can be submitted to the House; that the 
House can decide it, and that we can proceed to 
a ballot at any ume when the House is willing to 
ballot. We are wider apart now than we were 
some weeks ago; we are further from electing a 
Speaker, because of less unanimity upon this side 
of the House. How shall we attain that unanim- 
ity except by balloting? When we have had the 
least speaking and the most balloting, we have 
had the most unanimity that we have atany ume 
had. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I wish to know if the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is going to insist upon 
his point of order?- 

Mr. HICKMAN. [I propose to insist upon it; 
bat Iam perfectly willing that it shall be voted 
down, and if gentlemen insist upon voting it down 
and saying there is nothing in it, I do not know 
but I shail vote with them and then bring up the 
plurality resolution, and insist that it is just as 
much in order as the motion to proceed to a bal- 
lot. Then I will see how much consistency there 
is in this House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I wish to say that if the 
gentleman insists upon his point of order, this 
discussion must grow into a general debate. I pro- 
pose that he withdraw his point of order, that we 
proceed with this ballot, and then let the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McPuerson] go on 
with his remarks. lask him what he will do? 

Mr. HICKMAN. 1 am perfectly willing that 
this point of order shall be voted down, but not 
that it be withdrawn. 

Mr. SICKLES. I desire to say a word in 
reference to the understanding of yesterday. I 
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should regret very much, and I think I am only || to throw any obstacle in the way of a vote. I was 


expressing the general views of my constituents 
and the aoe of my State, when I say that I 
should observe with sincere regret any disposi- 
tion to disrupt the understanding of yesterday. 
Although not binding expressly as a stipulation, 
it was undoubtedly the general sense of the House 
that it would be better every day, at least, to vote, 
and to vote three times a day. I desired then to 
make an observation, which I will take occasion 
to make now; and that is, that it must be an In- 
dispensable condition of any such understanding 
that the plurality rule shall not be moved, nor any 
other similar debatable proposition. The spirit 
of the understanding of yesterday was that the 
House should proceed to vote viva voce three 
times a day, in an effort to elect a Speaker by a 
majority; and any attempt to move the plurality 
rule, or any other extraordinary mode of election, 
would be a violation of that understanding, and 
would necessarily defeat it. 

Now, sir, a word with reference to what I re- 
gard the extraordinary position taken by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman.] He 
objects to a ballot. The apjection at this time has 
been effectually disposed of by the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Puevps,| who has 
clearly shown that the objection came too late; 
because the motion had been entertained by the 
House, the previous question moved upon it, and 
seconded. Of course, therefore, as every one un- 
derstands, by the universal parliamentary law, 
the objection comes too late for this occasion. 
But it is well enough to see where we stand in 
case this objection should be persisted in. I took 
part in the discussion the other day, in which it 
is stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that it was contended on this side of the House 
that a single objection could at any time arrest a 
ballot. If, in that reference, he alluded at all to 
anything that I said, I desire to remark here that 
I was not clearly understood, if it was supposed 
that I took any such extreme position as that. In 
the existing state of the questions before the 
House, no resolution being actually in our pos- 
session and before us, except the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Ciark,] it was 
contended upon this side of the House that no 
resolution, no proceeding whatever, could be in 
order except by general consent. But that only 
meant this: notthat any one member on the floor 
can veto a ballot, can arrest the action of the House 
by his objection—that would be absurd; all that 
was meant by me was, that in the existing state 
of the business on the Clerk’s table and before 
the Elouse, any member could rise to a point of 
order and objec t to anything, except a vote upon 
Mr. Crark’s resolution, as notin order; that the 
point of order would be for the House to decide; 
and that, if a majority of the House should over- 
rule it, and decide that a vote for Speaker or a vote 
upon any other proposition was in order, that 
would be the end of the objection; the objection 
of the member would then and there «exhaust 
itself. And that will be the condition of things 
when we are brought to consider the objection of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania in its full force; 
that is tosay, when itis available for any purpose. 
The gentleman’s objection is not now available 


for any purpose, because it comes too late; butif 


he should renew that objection when we ask for 
another ballot, it will ee then present a ques- 
tion for the majority of t 

whether or gotvit is the pleasure of that majority 
to proceed to vote for Speaker, to proceed with 
discussion, or to proceed to vote on the resolution 


of the gendeman from Missouri, or any other | 


matter that may be brought before it. 

I repeat that it was not my purpose in rising to 
interrupt, in any possible sense, the understand- 
ing of yesterday, that we should, without debate, 
vote three times every day, viva voce, to elect a 
Speaker by a majority. 


to that understanding, they will approve of the 


general concurrence with which it met in the | 


House, and they will see with surprise and regret 

that it has been arrested to-day. 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 

set myself right in regard to this matter. 


I desire to 
When 


10se present to decide, | 


1 regard that to have | 
been the spirit of the understanding. I know that | 
when the country shall have had a day to respond | 
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perfectly willing to vote to-day, as I have been al- 
most ever since I have been here. I think I have 


| occupied less of the time of the House, probably, 


than any other gentleman upon this floor, and | 
do not know that I design hereafter to occupy the 
time of the House. But I will not permit any 
gentleman on the other side of the House, or upon 
this side, to bind me by any proposition which 
they may see proper to make, such as the one 
made yesterday. 

Now, a word in regard to the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hickman] this morning. I think the point of order 
comes too late, as stated by the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Pue.rs.} But I must say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, in all candor and 
fairness, that, if his point of order had been made 
in time, it would have been precisely like the point 
of order made on this side of the House the other 
day, when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hutcn- 
ns] proposed his plurality resolution, I objected 
to that resolution. Why? Because I conceived 
it out of order, for the reason that there were al- 
ready two propositions pending before the House 
—one, the proposition of the gentleman whomakes 
the objection now, for a correction of the Journal 
of the House; and the other, the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Stevens, ] that nothing was in order except to pro- 
ceed to a ballot. I think now, as I thought then, 
that while one member cannot certainly, by his 
single objection, prevent the House from doing 
what it pleases, still, while those other points of 


| order are pending, the House can entertain no other 


yee until they are disposed of; and I think 
should treat the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


| unfairly, if I were to take different ground to-day 


from that which I took the oter day. I think the 
proposition is perfectly tenable, that while two 
points of order are pending before the House, no 
other proposition is in order until they are dis- 
posed of. ButI shall vote against the point of order 


| to-day, not because I think it wrong if made in 


time, but simply because the gentleman did not 
make it until after the previous question had been 
called and seconded. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina a single question. When 


/ could the question of order be raised, except when 


I raised it? At what other time? The gentleman 
gets up and makes his motion to proceed to a bal- 
lot, and demands the previous question while he 
has the floor, and I am forced to make my objec- 
tion after the previous question has been called— 
precisely the time I made it this morning. There 
is a disagreement as to the facts of the case. 

Mr. SICKLES. The previous question had 
been seconded. 

Mr. HICKMAN. It had not been seconded 
before the objection was made. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I seconded it before the gen- 
tleman rose. 


Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The gen- 


| tleman from South Carolina seconded it, and I 


seconded it. 

Mr. HICKMAN. My recollection is this: that 
as soon as the motion was madesto proceed to a 
ballot, and the previous question was called, my 
colleague [Mr. McPuerson] took the floor, and 
proposed to enter into a personal explanation. 
The previous question had not been seconded at 
that time, according to my recollection. 

Mr. PHELPS. Yes, ithad. I seconded itmy- 
self. It only requires one individual to second it. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Well, how is objection to 
be made—because all that may be done before the 
floor can be had for an objection? A motion is 


| made; the previous question is called; a gentleman 


says, ‘* I second it;’’ and then the objection comes 


| too late, and the point of order cannot be raised. 


I mentioned early this morning that I did not feel || 
bound by the agreement proposed by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee yesterday, I did not design 


Now, I conceive that I raised the objection at the 
first moment it could be raised, and therefore it 
might just as well be decided now asat any other 
time. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I think, if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania desires to have 
his point of order presented fairly, and not to place 
gentlemen in a position where their course may 
have the appearance of inconsistency, he will with- 
draw it now, and make it at some other time. If 
he will make it at the proper time, I shall vote 
with him; but, if he insists wpon it now, I cannot. 


Mr.CURTIS. I think the objection made now 
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raises the question again as to the force and power 
of the previous question. We have got to come 
to some rule ofaction upon the subject. I thought, 
yesterday, when the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Ernermce] made the proposition here, that 
we should proceed to vote from day to day for 
two weeks; and when he appealed to all sides and 
parties, and asked them, if they disagreed to it, to 


express their disagreement, I supposed then that | 


those of us, at least, who were present, were con- 
cluded. When he appealed to the South Ameri- 
cansand they did not respond, I considered it an 
affirmative on that side; when he appealed tothe 
Republicans and there was no response, I con- 
cluded it was an agreement upon our part; and I 
thought it was hard upon us, because, while so 
many of us have listened to objectionable speeches 
for many weeks, and did not think it right to re- 
spond to them, we have now our speeches ready 
and are anxious to make them in reply to offens- 
ive arguments made upon the other side of th 
House. When the same appeal was made to the 
other side of the House and they made no re- 
sponse, I thought they were concluded. I think 
so now; not only those who were here, but those 
who were not here. I know they can do as they 
do now—say they did not so understand it; but 
how are we to come to any agreement of action 
if we do not respond to this kind of acquies- 
cence? 

Mr. NOELL. I wish to say that for one I un- 
derstood that we all acquiesced, by our silence, in 
the proposition made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Ernenines,] and for one | 
am for carrying that understanding out and going 
on to vote continuously for Sp@ker. (Crics from 
the Republican benches of ** That’s right!’"} 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. I am still of 
the opinion that a large majority of the House, of 
all parties, are willimg to carry out that proposi- 
tion in good faith-as it was made yesterday and 
agreed to. The question is, whether a few indi- 
viduals, who are determined to violate or to dis- 
regard it, shall have the control of our action? 
[Cries of ** Vote!’ from both sides of the House. ] 
I want that we shall all agree to an arrangement 
of this kind. [Renewed cries of ** Vote!”’ from 
both the Republican and Democratic benches.] I 
am willing and anxious to vote, but I understand 
that the objection of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania isa barrier. If that objection be withdrawn, 
[ will instantly take my seat. If itis not, then | 
want to put the proposition toa test. Is the other 
side ready for a vote? [Cries from the Democratic 
benches of ** Yes; let us vote !’’} 

Mr. MAYNARD. Do I understand that what 
was suggested yesterday, and tacitly agreed to, 
amounts to a rule of the House? 

Mr. CURTIS. It was higher than a rule; it 
was an appeal to our honors. [Here seven or 
eight members took the floor and were prevented 
from saying anything beyond ‘* Mr. Clerk,’’ by 
constant cries from both sides of ‘* Vote!”’ 
**Vote!’’] If gentlemen on the other side want 
to vote, I am willing to yield for that purpose. I 
am anxious fora vote. [Cries from the Repub- 
lican benches of ** Then let us vote !’’] 

Mr. MORRIS, of Lllinois. I desire to say a 
single word. It will be remembered, Mr. Clerk, 
that the proposition now being discussed by the 
House was submitted by me on the 7th day of 
December last, just three days after the meeting of 
Congress. I then offered for adoption a resolution 
that there should be no debate until after the elec- 
tion of a Speaker, but it was not received or acted 
on. Lacquiesced in what seemed to be the general 
desire or judgment of the House; and subse- 
quently, as the debate was kept up, took a lim- 
ited part in it. Yesterday, I was rejoiced at the 
understanding which pervaded the members, that 
we should now vote and not speak. 
always been willing, and I am now willing, that 


we should spend our sessions in voting, and in | 


doing nothing else until we reached an organiza- 


tion. I hope that both sides will observe the agree- | 
ment in good faith, and that we shall have con- | 


tinuous ballots until a Speaker is elected. 
As I anticipated, the discussion that has taken 


place has resulted in putting us further asunder | 


s 


than we were at the beginning; and every addi- 
tional day seems only to widen the breach. The 


feeling has not been so much to organize as to stir | 


up discord and criminate and recriminate one en- 
other. Wenever shall have an organization until 


| agreed to. 


I have | 
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voting for perhaps a week or more. It is now 
evident that the resolution I offered on the 7th of 
December is right in itself, and ought to have been 
If ithad been adopted, and discussion 
had not gone on as it has, there is no doubt that 
we would long since have organized and been 
about the business of legislation, for which our 
constituents sent us here. 


we cease this talking, and agree to have continuous 


Mr. Clerk, our actions since the commencement 
of the session have not elevated this House in the 
estimation of the country, but, on the contrary, 
have detracted from its character, been hurtful to 
the nation, and ruinous to the public creditors. It 
is about time, then, that this tragedy, as it was 
properly called by the gentleman from Seuth Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Kerrr,}] were ended. I do not know 
that it would be a serious loss if it terminated in 
a political, as the play of ** Hamlet”’ does in a lit- 
eral sense, by the death of the prineipal actors; 
probably that would be well for the country. 

I have heard it said, sir, that there are 


ire those 
here who do not desire 


an organization at any 
time, and who raise captious objections to pre vent 
it. It may be that this branch of the Government, 
the legislative department, has no self-sustaining 
power—no power within itself to produce an or- 
ganization er put itself in action. If that is so, 
then, indeed, the Government is at an end; for 
when the legislative department falls, that falls 
with it. Is 1t possible that we have come to th 
point where dissension reigns so supreme that the 
clements of organization do not exist within our- 
selves, and that this fact is to be seized upon to 
favor a dissolution of the Union? 

I have heard much, sir, said about a dissolu- 
tion—far too much—but 
the House has done more to inflame sectional pas- 
sion and weaken the bonds of the Union than all 
other causes combined. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The gentleman will allow 
me. As the gentleman from Illinois assures us 
that this agreement will be 
faith by both sides of the House, I withdraw my 
point of order and my objection to another vote. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Then I yield the 
floor at once for a ballot. : 

The main question was then ordered to be put; 
and Mr. Wins.tow’s motion that the House pro- 
ceed to vote viva voce for Speaker was agreed to. 

TILIRTY-SEVENTIL BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House proceeded to the thirty-seventh 
ballot for Speaker, with the following result: 
Whole number of votes cast, 226; necessary toa 
choice, 114; of which— 

Mr. 

Mr. Boco k 
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Sn ERE Zh UC is ce de bs. sue 60.0u ed aleedh Reb ée ba l 
NE deat e GRss ENG ide bei eccisadsawesw eden l 
NONE niin Cink uhiesewes beucae>aeunekaaas cas T 
I in Bin Bowe han ocd enmaus éenetimdte hats l 
So there was no choice. 


he following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray 
ion, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter 
field, Campbely Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Hale, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, tr 












| vine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken 


yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longneckcr, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McePher 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry,Pettit, Por 


| ter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
| Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 


ner, Stevens, William Stewa-t, Stratton, Tappan, ‘Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, l'rimbie, Vandever, Van Wyck, 
Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wasrh- 
burn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israe] Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodsuff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Boyce, Branch, Bureh, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Da- 
vidson, Reuben Davis, Edmundson, English, Garnett, Gar 
treli, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Howard, Hughes, Jack- 
son, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, McCiernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Sydenham 
Moore, Niblack, Noel], Pugh, Reagan, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, Thomas, Underwood, White- 
ley, Winslow, and Wright. 







the non-organization of 


maintained in good | 
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For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Green Adams, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William ©. Anderson, Bonham, 
Boteler, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Bouligny, Jolin B. Clark, 
James Craig, De Jarnette, Etheridge, Gilmer, Hardeman, 
J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hilladenkins, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Mallory, Elbert 8. Martin, May 
nard, Millson, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, Peyton, Pryor, 
Quarles, William Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, and 
Woodson. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Allen, Barr, Horace F. 
Clark, Cooper, Larrabee, Montgomery, and Riggs. 


For Mr. English—Messrs. tocock, Houston, Pendleton, 
and Phelps 


For Mr. Mc Clernand 
Morris, and Taylor. 


For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Fouke, Hamilton, aad Charica 
D. Martin. 


Messrs. John G. Davis, Isaac N. 


For Mr. Horace F. Clavrk—Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davis. 
For Mr. Lerrabee—Mr. James C. Robinson. 
For Mr. Hatton—Mr. William N. H. Smith. 
For Mr. Hawkins—Mr. James A. Stewart. 
For Mr. Phel; s Mr. Stout 

For Mr. Lemar—Mr. Vallandigham. 

For Mr. Houston—Mr. Florence. 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. J ENKINS said: I desire to change my 
vote, and, by the consent of the House, to make 
a brief explanation. I have troubled the House 
only on one occasion before, and I only wish to 
say now that | have adhered strictly, In My aec- 
tion, to the Democratic organization in every vote 
I have given in this House up to the pres¢ nt time; 
and it is with the greatest reluctance that I now 
intend to change the vote I have just given and 
cast it for another gentleman. The gent®}®man 
who is the Democratic nominee, and for whom 1 
have hitherto cast every vote I have given, com- 
mends himself to me not only as a representative 
of the Demoeratic party, but by the high personal 
regard [I entertain for him. These two consider- 
ations have thus far made me vote for him upon 
every oceasion; but being satisfied that it will be 
impossible, at least at the present time, to con- 
centrate such a vote upon him as will eleet him, 
in that spirit of conciliation and compromise to- 
wards my American friends of the South, which 
I hope will be reciprocated, I shall withdraw my 
vote from Mr. Bocock and cast it for Mr. Smirnu, 
of North Carolina—not a member precisely of 
the American party,as I suppose, but of the Whig 
party of the South. 
result of 
nounce d, 

Mr. WINSLOW moved that the House pro- 
ceed to vote again for Speaker viva voce, and upon 
that motion called for the previous qu stion. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 1 move that the House 
do now adjourn. [Criesof ** Vote !’’ ** Vote!” all 
over the Hall.] 1 am satisfied it will accomplish 
nothing. 

Mr. KUNKEL. lL insist upen the motion to 
adjourn. [Renewed cries of ** Vote!’ ** Vote!’’} 

Mr. BARKSDALE. With the understanding 
that the House will adjourn after another baliot, 
I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I[renewit. [Cries of** No!’’] 

The question was put, and it was not agreed to. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put; and, being put, 
Mr. Winstow’s motion was agreed to. 


the ballot 


The having been an- 


TILIRTY-EIGHTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 
The House proceeded to the thirty-eighth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following r sult: Whole 


number of votes cast, 226; necessary to a choice, 


114; of which— 
Mr. Shhoraian reColVed « ..0cvvcccdcsvectcscesvecsi 109 
Drs BAGG os vocclt cdcwcceds cossescdcedees cbecsve 51 
ir; VE inde Ne Ths Bemis ood va ccd ckdeddcclne vex 33 
Die Fats Bis DOG iin on end 068s se bove bh dete dhene ay 
Ries PIOGCNOR Es. i otk ss bs vcwest eed czas eee UE 
iss URGE iis divi os cc wtc ct eptlas iV ceethheeniies 4 
Mir. Tagine i oc css sivosves Sc covawesd epduasbecdve 3 
Mus PRONID: oii cccdessveeSevewbdeatelete ltt isl 3 
Mir: LOGUCG i's bss ci eviS ered Chivi dines ondbens 4s 2 
DEe: RECON So i'd kos hades’ Sad es oe sO New cecte 2 
Mr. Maclay..... Seve Cred cvevevevesscsccetbsionede 1 
BN Pe oe eed eee CPT PT eee 1 
Dils MA GL Kibhbe MOG es thOGh deans eseresduechees i 
BG. APR hast o 6b dodkids cab toccc yt tabted dv bess } 
Wala On cine recurs nastncscesedena sented é 1 
MEPS Cbs on ud bb Ad bw d cccbcsusckee nchdebascdsvs I 
DE Ees ee ede a deihe detvevdsdetdvavécesus sacvd?t 
De MOOI paint Borne cusn ate ws tr es baeav aan hnes cee l 
So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 
For Mr. Sherman—Mesers. Charies FP. Adams, Aldrich, 


Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham,Btair, Blake, Bray 
| ton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
| field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Casc, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis,Dawes, Delana, Ducil, Dunn, Ed- 
'} gerton, Edwards. Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
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Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
fiale, Haskin, Helmick. Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Ir- | 
vine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, Kilinger, DeWittC. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePher 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Pal 


mer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedg 
wick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, William Stew- 
art, Stration, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne. 
Israel) Washburn, Wells, Wilson. Windom, Wood, and 
Woodrull. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Ashmore, Avery. Barksdale, 
Barrett, Boyce, Branch, Bureh, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, 
Johan Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Davidson, 
Reuben Davis, Edmundson, English, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Howard, Hughes, Jones, 
Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
MecClermand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, 
Niblack, Noell, Peyton, Reagan, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, Thomas, Whiteley, and 
Wriglit. ; 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Thomas L. An 
derson, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bris- 
tow, John B. Clark, James Craig, Curry, De Jarnette, Gil 
mer, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, 
Hill, Jenkins, James M. Leach, Leake, Mallory, Elbert 8. 


Martin, Maynard, Millson, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, Pryor, | 


Quarles, William Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, and 
W vodson. 


For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Ailen, Horace F. Clark, | 


Cooper, Charles D. Martin, Montgomery, Pendleton, and 
Riggs. 


For Mr. Florence—Messrs. Bocock, Houston, Jackson, | 


and Underwood. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C, An- 
derson, H. Winter Davis, and Etheridge. 

For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Fouke, Hamilton, and Lar- 
rabee, 

For Mr. Puelps—Messrs. Florence, Stout, and Winslow. 

For Mr. Larrabee—Messrs. James C. Robinson, and Val- 
landigham. 

For Mr. M 
Taylor. 

For Mr. Maclay—Mr. Barr. 

For Mr. Howard—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. English—Mr. Phelps. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Pennington—Mr. Edward Joy Morris. 

For Mr. Curry—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Hili—Mr. William N. H. Smith. 

For Mr. . lvery— Mr. Jaimes A. Stewart. 


And then, on motion of Mr. HARRIS, of Mary- 
iand, (at five minutes after four o’clock, p. m.,) 
the House adjourned. 


Clernand—Messrs. Isaac N. Morris and 


HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVES. 
Fripay, January 27, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. James A. Procror. 

The Journal of yesterday was readand approved. 

THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERE announced as the business first 
in order the question of order heretofore raised by 
Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
pose of making a personal explanation. I ask that 
a short paragraph may be read by the Clerk from 
the New York Tribune of the 24th instant. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

* In the autumnal contest of 1858, five gentlemen were 


candidates for election, or reélection, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Their names were Horace F. CLark, GEORGE 


Prayer 


_THE CONGRESS! 





ONAL GLO! 


ald. I thought at the time, that gentleman had || heartily given, have full as much right to count upon his 


made a mistake, and | think he now discovers it, 
because Mr. Bennett has the advantage every day 
of attacking him, and if he intends to return the 
compliment he muat rise here every day and at- 
tack Mr. Bennett. 

I have not, therefore, risen for the purpose of 
engaging in any personal controversy with Mr. 
Greeley, because I frankly confess here that I re- 
gard him as a man of marked ability, of great 
moral courage, and of fidelity to the political prin- 
ciples he entertains. I differ with him upon the 
question of slavery, and as to his mode of settle- 
ment of it; but he is entitled to his sentiments as 
much as Lam. I do not assert here that Mr. 
Greeley intentionally designed to do me wrong, or 
any of the gentlemen who are alluded to im the 
article which has just been read; but I presume, 
sir, some evil-disposed person has given him some 
information, upon which he has based his charge 
Now, I wish to say there is not a particle of truth 
in the charge that is made in the article which has 


just been read. As I stated a few days ago, I ran 


| in my district as an anti-Lecompton Democrat. | 


ee 


[ rise, Mr. Clerk, for the pur- | 


Brieas, Garnetr B. Aprain, Jetur R. Riees, and Joun | 


G. Davis. Neither of them was a Republican, but all pro- 
fessed to agree substantially with the Republicans on the 


Kansas outrages, the Lecompton swindle, and cognate | 


questions. Each admitted that it would be impossible to 
be elected without Republican support, and each was eager 
to obtain such aid. 
the condition (among others) that, after a reasonable time 
in which to make a record in accordance with their own 
peculiar positions, they would aid the Republicans in or- 
ganizing the House, cither by voting directly for their can- 
didate, or securing the plurality rule, or refraining trom 
voting, or in some other effective mode. The pledge to 
meet this exigency was made during the canvass, either in 
words from their own lips, or was clearly implied in the 


fact that they knew that the Republicans, whose support | 


they coveted, proposed to vote for them with this express 
understanding. 
for these reasons, did vote for each of these gentlemen, in 
good faith; and, but for their votes, neither of them could 
now hold a seat in Congress. 
1858.”" 


Mr. ADRAIN. 


the purpose of engaging in any personal contro- 


versy with the editor of the New York Tribune. | 


I have found by my experience that it is very bad 


This support was tendered to them on | 


The Republicans, on taese conditions, and | 


So much for the pieture of | 


policy to engage in a personal controversy with | 
the editor of a paper—particularly of a daily pa- | 
per, when he has an opportunity to fire a shotat | 


me every day. And, sir, I think we have seen 
this most fully exemplified in the attack made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Pryor] upon the editor of the New York Her- 


made no pledgesexpressl y as stated in that charge ; 
and, sir, there was no pledge implied that I would 
vote for any Republican for Speaker of this 


House, or aid the Republican party im its organ- | 


| ization. In the canvass of 1858 it was supposed, 


from the excited state of political feeling in dif- | 


ferent parts of the country, arising from the mad 
and suicidal policy pursued by Mr. Buchanan on 


would be strongly in a majority here, and could 
organize the House without the aid of a single 


| anti-Lecompton Democrat;. and, therefore, there 


was no necessity for making pledges by me; and | 


no pledge was expected. 

I say here, and I desire the reporter of the New 
York Tribune to take it down, that I ask for the 
proof, from any man in my district, State, or else- 
where, that I ever made a pledge to assist in or- 
ganizing this House by the election of a Repub- 
lican Speaker, or in any other way. 
singular, Mr. Clerk, that the New York Tribune 
should have made this charge, when not a single 
Republican paper in my district or State has made 
it. Why, sir, if any person should know any- 


| thing in regard to my State, and of what wits the 


understanding between the Republican party and 
myself, it certainly would have been the editors 
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| covperation as the Republicans ; nay, more, since his views 


upon territorial policy, the very point upon which his elec- 
tion was made to hinge, more’nearly coineides with theirs 
than with those of the latter. 

“ The writer, at that time a citizen of the third congres- 


| sional district, was distinctly and unequivocally opposed to 


the nomination of Mr. Adrain, on the ground that he was a 
Democrat; that he had given up no single point of policy 
to which, as a Democrat, he had all his life been wedded; 
that we could expect to find in him, if elected, only a polit- 
ical adversary; and that the dispute between him and the 
Administration, on account of which he threw himself upon 
the people of the third district, was in fact a mere family 
quarrel—a squabble between Mr. ApRaAIN asa known friend 
of Mr. Dovue.as, whose views for the Presidency he favored, 
and the Administration men who desired the reélection of 
Mr. Buchanan. We were, however, largely overruled. Al- 
most every American favored Mr. ADRALN ; first, because it 
was doubtful if an American, or one favoring Americanism, 
could be elected in a district so largely Democratic as was 
the third ; and secondly, because of his epen support of the 
Crittenden-Montgomery amendment, and his no Jess open 
avowal of its principles. The Republicans favored him, 
first, because they did not see the way clear to the election 
of an ultra politician of their views; but chiefly, as they 
everywhere avowed, before his nomination and at every 
public meeting during the canvass, because by his reélec- 


| tion in Opposition to the regular nomination of the Demo- 
| eratie party, a stinging rebuke would be administered.”’ 


He says, further: 
“ We heard Mr. Aprain, at different times during this 


| canvass, and ean fully substantiate what he has to say of 


not having deserted his allegiance to the Democratic party 


| —unless, indeed, his rejection of regular nominations be 


| time, thought dangerous. 
| adopted the Republican theory as to the mode of dealing 
the Kansas question, that the Republican party || 


such desertion. His Democratic principles he everywhere 
openly avowed, and with a frankness which we, at the 
He never, by any implication, 


with slavery ; but put forward, as the ground of his appeals 
for support, the unrelenting malignity with which he was 


| persecuted by the Administration, and his faithfulness to, 


| ple ; everywhere b 
| and remained, a Democrat; and simply denied the princi- 


and implicit adoption of, popular sovereignty.” * * * 
“Mr. Aprain did ngs renounce a single Democratic prin- 
lyMtieclared that he had ever been, 


ple which the Administration, in opposition to Democratic 
maxims and platform, had initiated in respect to the Ter- 


| ritories, and would never consentgo be driven away from 


the antagonistic ground which he 2vowed.”’ 


I regret, Mr. Clerk, the necessity of taxing the 


| patience of the House in reading such lengthy 
It is rather || 


extracts; but it was due to my position here. Here 


| is a charge in a leading paper in the city of New 


York, that I made a pledge to support the Repub- 


| lican party in the organization of this House. My 


'who control the Republican papers in my dis- | 
trict; and yet every Republican paper in my dis- || 
| trict, and in my State, when alluding to me, has 


asserted that my course so far has been perfectly 
consistent with my political principles. Now, I 
beg leave to refer to the Hunterdon Republican, 
a pee published at Fl mington, in my district, 
in w 


| which I desire to read a short extract. The editor 


says: 


“ Mr. ADRAIN was reélected as an Independent Demo- | 


crat, and so far his course has been consistent with his posi 


| tion; and more, we believe he has the courage to maintain 
| that independence to the end.” 


This is one of the leading Republican papers in 


my district. I am well acquainted with the editor, | 


and if anybody knew there was any pledge ex- 
pressly given by me, or any pledge implied, that 
editor would know the fact, and would before this 
have stated it in his paper. 

Now, sir, I beg leave to refer to another paper, 


the American Standard, published at Jersey City, | 


in my State, although not in my district. The 
editor of that paper, a man of ability and great 


literary taste, was formerly a resident of the city 
| where I reside—the city of New Brunswick. He 


Mr. Clerk, I do not rise for || 


resided there during the fall of 1858, and was a 
political opponent of mine. He belonged to the 
American party and refused to vote for me on the 
ground that [ was a Democrat. 1 now wish to 


Democrat. He says: 

“Mr. ADRAIN states the substantial truth. 
perfectly familiar with all the events of the canvass by 
which he was returned to Congress, we have po hesitation 
in declaring that he made no pledges nor concessions to 
either the American or Republican parties which they could 
possibly construe into an abandonment of his well-known 
Democracy. Andif the fact of their support were any plea, 
the Americans, whose support was generally and most 





1ich is a short article referring to me, from | 


And being | 





i 


personal honor is affected. If I had made such a 
pledge, it would have been fulfilled before to-day. I 
came here asafree man, with no shackles upon me. 


_ I do not wear them; and I intend to act as an inde- 


pendent man, according to the convictions of my 
own conscience, and the principles upon which 
I was elected. I belong to the anti-Lecompton 
yarty, Which seems to be very small in this House. 
oketie seems to pay it a great deal of respect, I 
am sorry tosay. The Republican party will not 
unite with it. The South Seon party declare 
that they abhor the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty; and many of my southern Democratic 
friends here, who were very loud in their support 
of popular sovereignty in the year 1856, when 
Mr. Buchanan was elected President on that issue, 
have now absolutely turned their backs upon it. 
Now, sir, although I made no pledge, expressed 
or implied, to aid the tepublican party in the 


| organization of the House; yet, sir, if the House 


be not soon organized; when the great interests 
of the country so much demand it; when south- 
ern gentlemen upon this floor declare that they 
intend to perpetuate discord here—leading to dis- 
cord out of the House, and perhaps to the disso- 
lution of the Union—I do not know but my sefse 
of duty, my love of country, may lead me yet to 
unite with the Republican party on ‘such a na- 
tional ang conservative man as I think may be 


| elected Speaker, in order that the House may be 


organized; which would gladden our hearts, and 


| the hearts of the people of the whole country. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Mr. Clerk, I made 


read a few extracts from this paper, wherein is || ita rule when I first took my seat here, many 
z ae aper, 


fairly stated the position | held in my canvass in | 
1858. The editor in this article from which I read | 
sets.out with alluding to the speech | had the | 
| honor of delivering here a few days ago, and states | 
that I ran in my-district as an anti-Lecompton | 


years ago, never to rise to a personal explanation 
with reference to anything that might be said of 
me, as to my conduct as a member of this House, 
by any of the newspapers of the country. But, 
inasmuch as silence on my part, upon this occa- 
sion, might be construed into an admission that 
the charges contained in the article referred to by 
the gentleman from New Jersey are true, I feel 1! 
my duty to depart from that at which I had laid 
down for my action here. On this occasion I shall 


_ be very brief. I regret I cannot pay the editor 


of the New York Tribune the high compliment 
which my friend from New Jersey paid him. That 


en 
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